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The New Macmillan Novels 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Common Lot.” 
Mr. Robert Herrick’s zew xovel. Published this week 


“The Memoirs of an American Citizen” 


deals with the career of country born Van Harrington, Vice-president and real head of a Chicago packing 
trust ; its human interest is notably strong, popular, and free from the prevailing tone of cynical pessimism. 
With about 50 illustrations, Cloth, $1.50 


A New Novel -by the Author of “ The Forest Lovers.” 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s “The Fool Errant”’ 
BEING THE MEMOIRS OF FRANCIS-ANTHONY STRELLEY, Esq , Citizen of Lucca. 


Mr. Hewlett’s ‘* Little Novels of Italy * and ‘‘ The Road in Tuscany’? made the New York Evening Post de- 
clare him “ far and away the most charming of the living exponents in literature of that fair southern land.” 
He is described by Mr. Frederic Harrison as having opened ‘‘ a new era of prose tale . . . in the very front 
rank of imaginative fiction.”’ Another critic remarks: “ Of living English romancers, Maurice Hewlett stands 
at the very head and front.” 





Uniform with “ The Forest Lovers,” ‘* Richard Yea-and-Nay,” etc, Cloth, $1.50 
A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife.” 


Barbara’s * At the Sign of the Fox” 


‘** is the story of the plucky daughter of a country bred New Yorker of affairs and a Brooke of Virginia 
a lovable gir! fullof both romance and commonsense . . . Itisanadmirable book for the summer season or 
any other.’’—Daily Advertiser, Boston, Mass. With a frontispiece in colors. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Jack London’s fine, strong story, “The Game” 


‘** London has pictured in this story the dawn of love in the heart of boy and gir! as it hasrarely been pictured, 
interweaving the physical and the spiritual strands with wonderful delicacy’’—Pittsburgh Gazette. 
With decorations, and illustrations in color. Cloth, $1.50 


Miss Elizabeth Robins’s “A Dark Lantern,” f777/0h 


EDITION 
‘*ig the most haunting story of the season. . . . Interest it has unquestionably ; interest of the most 
intensesort . . . Itisa book no discriminating reader can afford to leave untouched.’’—Boston Herald. 
Cloth, $1.50 


Charles Egbert Craddock’s “The Storm Centre” 


‘* although a love story in a war setting, is treated with a fascinating individuality and distinction.”—Nash- 
ville American. Cloth, $1.50 


‘Mrs. Nancy Huston Banks’s “The Little Hills” 


4 ‘“ isa simple, quaint story of a restful corner of the green earth where some of the sweet old things and many 
of the simple old ways lasted longer than almost anywhere else; where a few of them linger yet.”—Boston 
\ Transcript. By the Author of ** Oldfield.” Cloth, $1.50 


Major John Heigh’s “The House of Cards” 


*is altogether a readable and amusing and charming book, the book of a philosopher and a scholar, too 
witty and too wise to be too serious or too sure.”—New York Sun. Cloth, $1 50 
’ ; 


, 





ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER OR NEWSDEALER TO SHOW YOU 


acmillian’s Popular Series of 25=-Cent Novel 


~s These include ae) best fiction of “= times, Ae by Mrs. Hompary Warp, WINsTON 
CHURCHILL, H.G. Weis, A. E. W. Mason, and others. 


\ shall esteem it a favor if you will ask to see these novels, 17 of which are now ready. 


THE, MACMILLAN COMPANY Publishers 


9 64-66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


The Fannie A.Smith1siay"School 


Oneand two years’ course. 906 La Fayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 


New Miltord, Litchfield oes Conn. 


School year begins Tuesday, October 3d, 1905. 
Mrs. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 


MISS BUTTS’S SCHOUL FOR GIRLS 
Norwich, Connecticut. Offers a healthful, happy home, with 
the best advantages for study and recreation. 

















Illinois 


ODE FANART FOR, POS emer, 
00: Cc; or Dboys © e PuDIIC 8 le 
Boao ear eeag 0 OF NOBLE HILL, Prin., Woodstock, Ill. 





WABAN SCHOOL, WAP ss. 


A Superior Home School for Boys. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 





Oread Institute of Domestic Science 
School motto ‘‘ We learn to do by doing.” 
Normal course is one year. 
Graduates readily find employment. 
Good health at end of term. 
Term begins September 6th, 1905. 
Catalogue Free. : 
Worcester, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
AGADEMY 


135th year opens Sept. 13th, 1905. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire 











Massachusetts 


New Jersey 





FAIR HOLME, finn cpet in 
9 Thorough, expert prep 
aration for college. Entrance guaranteed. On trolley to Smit 
and Mt. Holyoke. 50 acres, beautiful hill top. Golf, tennis. 

per year. MRS. C. W. NICHOLS. 


bbot Academy Andover, 


8S. 
EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 76th Year. Graduate 
elective and college preparatory courses. Certificate admits to 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley. Mt. Holyoke. Fine groan, modern 
buildings. Gymnasium. Tennis,basket ball, golf. Address 
Abbot Academy. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
THE GILMAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director. 


New JERsEY, Blairstown. 


Blair Academy. John I, Blair Foundation. 
Fifty-eighth year. Prepares for any American College. New 
a Gjmnsstum and Swimming Pool. Campus. 50 acres. 
Moderate rates. JoHN C. SHARPE, A. M., D. D., Principal. 





Morristown is famous for its 

Morristown School for Boys heaithfuiness and beautiful 
epee os Morristown School—a boarding school for boys— 
has a record for thoroughness in its preparatory work, whether for 
coll scientific school, or good citizenship: Sports for health 
and pleasure under unusually good conditions. Trustees: Charles 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Lawrence Scientific School 


offers four-year courses of study leading to the degree of 
8.B. in Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Saginooems, Min- 
ing and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape Architecture, 
Forestry, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy and - 
giene (preparation for medical schools), Science for Teach- 
ers, anc a course in General Science. For the catalogue 
and information ad J. L. LOVE, 16 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 


SEDGWICK scucyl ier Boys 


and Young Men 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 


A Home School among “the Berkshires.”’ properiag for College 
or Business, Pupils are members of Principal’s family, 

constant personal attention. Right habits and manly, Christian 
character are the chief aim. Pupils carefully selected and number 
limited. Courses of study not rigid, advancement depending on 
student’s ability. Good nasium and ample facilities for a)l out- 
door games and sports under careful supervision. Address 


E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rev. Samvugt V. Couz, A.M., D.D., President. 


Sept. 20th, 1905. Kndowed college-preparatory. 
Certificates to college. Le en og courses for high-school arede. 











tr'city. ne —, within 30 miles of Boston. For 
talogue and views, address 
— WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Complete High School and College Preparatory Courses. Students 
may register at any time and may take up complete courses or pur- 
sue special branches. Students under the direct personal charge of 
professors in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and other leading American 
colleges and universities. 

Also complete Normal, Commercial, Agricultural and Common 
School departments. Tuition as low as consistent with first-class 
instruction. Do not take up any course of study by correspondence 
until after you have seen a copy of our free eighty page catalogue. 

Address THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. 67, Springfield, Mass, 














New York 








NEw YORK, Binghamton. 
THE LADY JANE 
GREY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Special and regular 
courses. Preparation for college 
and European travel. Girls may 
be chaperoned to New York and 
Washington during the vacations. 
MRS. JANE GREY HyYDz, 

MIss MARY R. HYDE, 
MISS JANE BREWSTER HYDE, 


Principals. 





| THE LIBRARY 

















**Stone Upon Stone’”’ 

is not only the translation of its name, E 

but di the thorough, conser- 
ve building of character and «7% 






angen seen ea 
The Ossining 


School for Girls [N0yyon° 
> Special attention given to the acquirement 
of grace, dignity and refinement of bearing 
and manner. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
Advanced courses in Art and Music. Fully equipped 
gymnasium. 38th year. Year book with views of the 
school on application. 
Miss C. C. Fuller, Principal, Ossining the-Hud N.Y. 
























Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


A theronghly first class College, well equipped and splendid! 
ocated. Standard Classical Course leading to degree of A. B. 
Special advantages for study of Music and Art. Preparatory 
School Certificates admit to leading colleges. 

Dr. S. A. MARTIN, President, Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 


Williamsport, Pa. 


A Model Home and Christian School. 
Go-educational. Offers the best instruction in all 
branches taught in the best schools. Academic Department 
for beginners. Athletics by trained athlete. Charges mod- 
erate. Year opens Sept. 4, 1905. For catalogue address 


The President. 
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Ohio 
LEARN TELEGRAPHY 
and R. R. ACCOUNTING. 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our uates under bond. 
You don’t pay us until you havea position. Largest system of tele- 
graph schools in America. Endorsed by al! railway officials. Oper- 
ators always in demand. Ladies also admitted. Write for Cata- 


logue. 
MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Cincinnati, O , Buffalo, N.Y., Atlanta, Ga., La Crosse, Wis., 
Texarkana, Tex., San Francisco, Cal. 








Vermont 


Middlebury College, 


MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT. 


One of the older New England Colleges. 
Liberal courses in Science and Arts. 


To the young man or woman who must earn an educa 
tion, or whose parents must make sacrifices for that pur- 
pose, Middlebury College offers liberal financial aid. 








Virginia 





Roanoke College, ,jAih*‘, 


Courses for Degrees; alsoa Commercial Course. Able 
faculty; working laboratory; six churches; no Dar- 
rooms. Healthful mountain location. Moderate ex- 
penses. 53rd year Sept.13. Catalogue free. Address 
J. A. MOREHEAD, President. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Central Congregational Seminary of America. Thorough train 
ing for college men. Admits students of all denominations, Affil 
lated schools for Germans, Scandinavians and lay workers. 


Address, Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boul., Chicago. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY ' 
Supeties schools of all es with competent teachers. Assists 
teachers in obtaining positions, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St. Albany, N. Y 














ANTED.—Editors, Clergymen and other educated men of 

business ability to represent us. Weekly oer, oe geet. 

antee paid. Give age, qualifications, references. DODD, AD 
& CO., New York. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


A magazine that tells you of the progress of. that 
Race more fully than all other papers and magazines 
in the World. Circulation 17,000, price $1 per year. 


Special: Cut this out and send for free May 
number. Address ‘* The Voice of the Negro,’’ g10 
Austell Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


CLARENCE W. Bowen, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one year. 
$2. Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Countryin the Postal Union,$1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
sible for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


Hotel Champernowne, 


Kittery Point, Maine. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


HORACE MITCHELL. 
The Asquam House 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


A first-class modern hotel, situated on the summit of 
Shepard Hill, 1,000 ft. above sea level, and 300 above 
the Asquam Lakes. Most charming view in New Eng- 
land from roof garden. Every room commands an ex- 
tensive view of lakes and mountains. Driving, boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing. Open June to October. Booklets. 

H. F. DORR, Prop. 


‘“* In the Berkshires” 


Mount Everett 


House 
SOUTH EGREMONT, MASS. 


Open June 15th to October 30th 


Nine hole Golf course; tennis court; beautiful 
drives, finest roads in the country. Booklets and 
terms on request. Auto parties entertained. 


GEORGE L. WRIGHT, Prop. - 


THE BELLEVUE 


BEACH Open from June | 
BLUFF, to October 1. 
MASS. LL. M. STEVENS, 


Manager. 


HAWKHURST HOTEL 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


Altitude 1,200 ft. ; spring water, no malaria or mosquitoes ; golf, 
tennis, music, trout and bass fisbing, pleasant drives and walks. 
Spectal rates forthe summer. Booklet on eprcence. 

FRED’K H. PARTRIDGE. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
THE FAMOUS 


PEQUOT HOUSE 


and Cottages. 


A delightful combination of seashore and country. Always 
entertainment. N. Y. Yacht Club rendezvous. 
W.H. HAGER, Proprietor. 


THE INN 


OCEAN FRONT HOTEL 
Arverne, Long Island 
Season, April until October 
Dainty, quiet, exclusive. Rate, $3.00 and $4.00 per day. 
FREDERICK W. AVERY, Prop. 
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DEAN HOUSE sittamcoont. 
Old summer resort, pleasantly located, commodious lawns running 


to lake; fine shade trees; perfectly healthy ; $15 to $20 per week; 
transients $3.50; will mail booklet on application. 


A. H. DEAN, Proprietor. 


Kiskatom Retreat House 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 





33d Season. $7 to $10 per week. Long distant tele- 
phone ; free boating and fishing; high elevation; grand 
mountain scenery ; location unsurpassed; table and beds 
first class; plenty of shade; enlarged and refurnished; 
lighted by gas. 


W. P. FISHER, KISKATOM, Greene County, N. Y. 
Briarcliff Manor, New York 


Briarcliff Lodge 


*Phone 1. 





OPEN 








, 
Briarcliff Realty information ‘at Home Office, 
Briarcliff Manor, or at New York Store, Windsor 
Arcade, Fifth Ave. and 46th St., by appointment. 


DAVID B. PLUMER, General Manager, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 





SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


White Sulphur Bathing Establishment 


Open June 15. Awarded a diploma and silver medal at the Paris 
Exposition, 1900. . 


PAVILION HOTEL AND COTTAGES. 
OPEN JUNE 27. 
JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 


HOTEL MARION, 


Lake George, Warren Co., N. Y. 
OPENS JUNE 22d, 1905. 
Under new management. Thoroughly renovated and 
refurnished. Correspondence solicited. : 
J. H. MARVEL, Mgr. 
C. E, Rare, Hotel Manhattan, 
New York Representative. 











a 
The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health. 


Hotel and 


/ 
Gal en H all Sanatorium 


ATLAISETIO OFS, IW. J. 


Always Open 
Patrons say the House is unique and incomparable. 
Write for illustrated booklet telling about new buildings, 


baths, and cuisine. F.L. YOUNG, Gen’ Mgr. 


‘THE COLONIAL, 


Media, Delaware County, Pa. 
Open the entire year. 


This refined suburban resort is eligibly located in a 
picturesque and healthful section. Railway facilities un- 
equalled. Attractive in every feature. Pure spring water. 
Invigorating atmosphere. xcellent service. Write for 
illustrated booklet. 














N. H. WAGNER. 





a” m Py <7 


BO TON, MASS. FRANK C, HALL 











There is no hotel quite like the SOMERSET—fastidiously appointed, 


with every known requisite for comfort, safety, and enjoyment. 
Delightfully located in Boston’s exclusive, residential Back Bay 
section, accessible to railway stations, places of amusement, shop- 
ping centers (10 minutes by electrics), yet free from the noise and 
disagreeable features of city hotel life. “A dinner at the Somer- 
set,’”’ while passing through Boston, will be found most enjoyable. 
Our beautiful illustrate| booklet will be mailed free on request. 
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Low Rates 
West an Northwest 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class 
round-trip tickets from Chicago, with liberal time limits. 


$§ 750 To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego and return on 


== certain specified dates throughout the Summer. 


$5650 To Portiand and Puget Sound Points and return. On sale 
=_—= daily until September 30, inclusive. - 


35 500 To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage transpor- 

=— tation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommodations in the 
park). Daily until September 16. 

$3900 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 


= On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2500 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
== Daily August 12 to 14, inclusive. 


$2900 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
=—_ Daily August 30 to September 4, inclusive. 


$2750 To Hot Springs, $. D., and return. $30.70 Deadwood and Lead 
=_—_ and return. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2900 To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. On sale daily 


=— until September 30, inclusive. 


$4 725 To Marquette, Mich., and return. On sale daily until Sep- 


=== tember 30, inclusive.  ¢ 


$1600 To $t. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return. On sale 
=—_—_ daily until September 30, inclusive. 





First-Class Personally Conducted Tours to Portland, California, Utah, Yellowstone Park 
and Colorado, all expenses included, leave Chicago July 27 and August 10. 


CORRESPONDINCLY LOW RATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS. 
For further particulars address 
W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 











ASTON SANITARIUM COUNTRY PROPERTY 

Select jon of nervous and mental syste pooetved. P+) 

own, NY. "State Hospital; co ty ee MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. o _ -* Pa. 





Several high-class, strictly up-to-date new houses in beau- 
SUNNYSIDE SANATORIUM tiful Maribore Park for sale or rent. Steam, gas, electric- 


For the Open Air Secgpment ot Consumptives, Ner- | ity, hardwood floors, sanitary plumbing. $7,000 to $12,000. 





——— Rentals $600 to $960. Near “ Park Street” (Erie) Station, 
B. A. CHAPMAN, M. D., Springfield, Vt. scheol, etc. Refined surroundings. Choice building plots. 
BI ND ERS to hold thirteen copies of Tux MONTCLAIR REALTY CO., 153 Watchung Ave. 





INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 
us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York, 


Dr SAACTHomPSONS EYE WATER 
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THE NEW HOTEL 
AT CELEBRATED POLAND 


Will be open for the season on June 24th by the manager of 
the famous 
. HOTEL SOMERSET, BOSTON 


The same high class service and cuisine that obtains at the Somerset will 
be a feature of this new summer resort hotel. 


The Summit Spring Hotel is perfectly appointed and with every 
requisite for convenience and comfort that is to be found in any of the 
palatial up-to-date city hotels. 


Golf, boating, driving and every form of outdoor recreation. Climate 
and scenery unequalled. 


F + reservations, illustrated booklet, and other particulars 
ALFRED S. AMER 


Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass. 
Representative, 3 Park Place, New York City 
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Survey of the World 


Dispatches from well-known 
correspondents in Washing- 
ton say that the President in- 
tends to call Congress for a special ses- 
sion beginning on November toth in 
order that it may take up the railway 
rate question, and that his views as to 
the great need of legislation on this 
subject have undergone no change.— 
In the course of an address at the an- 
nual meeting of the physicians of Long 
Island, on the 12th, the President 
spoke of the importance of good medi- 
cal work as the basis of success in the 
construction of the Panama Canal. Of 
the work now in progress on the Isth- 
mus he was “ glad to say ” that it was 
“being admirably done.” It would 
“not be a failure.” Referring to the 
sanitary work done by our Govern- 
ment in Cuba, he said that better work 
had never been done for this country. 
The man who above all others was re- 
sponsible for doing that work so well 
was a doctor who had gone “to the 
field as a soldier, the present Major 
General Leonard Wood ”: 

“Leonard Wood did in Cuba just the kind 
of work that, for instance, Lord Cromer has 
done in Egypt. We have not been able to re- 
ward Wood in anything like the proportion 
in which for services such as his he would have 
been rewarded in any other country of the 
first rank, and there have been no meaner and 
more unpleasant manifestations in all our pub- 
lic history than the feelings of envy and jeal- 
ousy manifested toward Wood. And the foul 
assaults and attacks made upon him were 
largely because they grudged the fact that this 
admirable military officer should have been a 
doctor.” 

General Wood is now in this country, 
having returned from the Philippines 


National 
Topics 


to undergo a surgical operation.—Just 
before Secretary Root consented to 
re-enter the Cabinet, a friend in Cin- 
cinnati, J. H. Woodard, sent him a tele- 
gram asking whether it would “ not be 
better to wait three years for the sub- 
stance than to take the shadow now.” 
To which Mr. Root replied: 

“My feeling-is that the things one has an 
opportunity to do are substance and the things 
one tries to get are shadow.” 


It is reported that Lloyd Griscom, now 
Minister to Japan, will be made First 
Assistant Secretary of State-—The 
Chamber of Commerce of Portland, 
Ore., in a long letter prepared by its 
President, William D. Wheelwright, 
urges President Roosevelt to take steps 
for negotiating a new treaty with China 
that shall provide not only for the re- 
moval of all annoying conditions attend- 
ing the entrance of Chinese merchants, 
students and professional men at our 
ports, but also for “the admission dur- 
ing the next ten years of a number of 
male Chinese laborers that in any one 
year shall not exceed one-tenth of 1 per 
cent. of the population of this country.” 
It is asserted in this letter that there is 
much less opposition on the Pacific Coast 
to Chinese immigration than there was 
a few years ago, and that public opinion 
there as to this question is changing rap- 
idly. 
& 

After an investi- 

gation which has 

consumed several 
months, Joseph L. Bristow, formerly 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, 
has submitted a report upon the Pana- 
ma Railroad. It appears that the rail- 
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road company, now controlled by our 
Government, practically owns all the 
land on which Colon is built, together 
with extensive wharves at that port 
and at Panama. It operates a line of 
steamers between Colon and New 
York, using six ships, three owned and 
three chartered. Having considered 
the complaints as to high local rates, 
monopolistic traffic contracts with the 
Pacific Mail Company and two South 
American steamship lines, Mr. Bristow 
makes the following recommendations: 
that the road be continued as a com- 
“mercial line, with an additional track, 
modern rolling stock, additional 
wharves and other improvements ; that 
the rates for through business be made 
as low as the cost of the service and a 
fair dividend will permit; that the 
steamship line between Colon and New 
York be retained by the Government ; 
that the exclusive contracts with the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company and 
the two South American west coast 
lines be canceled “and the ports of 
Colon and Panama be opened to the 
use of all steamship lines on equal 
terms ”; that the company establish a 
new line between Colon and the Gulf 
ports if this be not done within a rea- 
sonable time by private capital ; that if 
the Pacific Mail Company withdraws 
its line between Panama and San Fran- 
cisco some other company be asked to 
take its place, and that, if no other com- 
pany desires to do so, the railroad com- 
pany establish a line between Panama 
and our Pacific ports. A line to Gulf 
ports is needed because it is cheaper to 
move Mississippi Valley supplies for 
the canal by way of those ports than 
by way of New York. In traffic con- 
nections American ships should be fa- 
vored so far as this can be done con- 
sistently with treaty obligations, but, 
upon the theory that the railroad is per- 
forming the functions of a canal, Mr. 
Bristow cannot see that it is practi- 
cable to discriminate in favor of Amer- 
ican ships at the ports of Panama and 
Colon. The exclusive contract with 
the Pacific Mail Company was can- 
celed on the 12th inst., after this re- 
port was completed. It was in the 
interest of the transcontinental rail- 


roads.—Contractors will be invited by 
the Canal Commission to supply 2,000 
Japanese, 2,000 Chinese and 2,000 Ital- 
ian laborers before December Ist and 
for a term of 500 days. Thus the mer- 
its and capacity of each race will be 
tested. Service on the Isthmus will be 
made more attractive. A competent 
man has been employed to provide 
means for recreation, ‘such as reading 
rooms, clubs, amusement halls and 
grounds for athletic sports. 
a 


Owing to the disclosures 
which caused the dismissa! 
of Assistant Statistician 
Holmes, of the Agricultural Department, 
all the official crop reports have fallen 
under suspicion. Many believe that in- 
formation as to the wheat reports was 
sold to speculators. Tobacco growers 
express the opinion that the tobacco re- 
ports have been manipulated in the in- 
terest of the Trust’s buyers. Holmes, 
who sold the cotton reports, has disap- 
peared. It now appears that a complete 
statement of the evidence was not placed 
in the District Attorney’s hands, and that 
his opinion, that there was not sufficient 
ground for the prosecution of Holmes, 
was based only upon what had been laid 
before him. The President desires that 
a most searching investigation be made, 
and he has placed the case in the hands 
of Attorney-General Moody, to whom, 
on the 12th, he sent the following letter: 


“T most earnestly hope that every effort will 
be made to bring Holmes to justice in connec- 
tion with the cotton report scandal. Please go 
over the papers yourself. The man is in my 
judgment a far greater scoundrel than if he 
had stolen money from the Government, as he 
used the Government to deceive outsiders and 
to make money for himself and for others.” 


The Stolen 
Crop Report 


A prominent cotton broker of New 
York, who was mentioned in the pub- 
lished report as having been interested in 
the purchase of Holmes’s information, 
but mentioned without the support of 
trustworthy evidence, has demanded 
from Secretary Wilson a retraction. The 
Secretary says: “This is a quarrel 
among gamblers. I have nothing to take 
back.” Regret is expressed in Wash- 
ington official circles that the Secretary 
did not have Holmes arrested. 
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Mayor Weaver and 
those who are assisting 
him in the war upon 
Philadelphia’s ring have discovered that 
District Attorney John C. Bell does not 
agree with them as to the course to be 
pursued. This will cause some delay. 
It was shown in court some weeks ago 
that Boss Durham and Senator James 
P. McNichol had been and were silent 
partners in the contracting firm of 
Daniel J. McNichol & Co., owning an 
interest amounting to eleven-twelfths. 
This is the firm to which were given the 
great ring contracts. Mr. Bell now ad- 
mits that for two years past he has been 
counsel for Senator McNichol; that up 
to a very recent date he was preparing to 
defend McNichol in the civil suits which 
seemed to be impending ; that he has also 
been acting as counsel for the Durham- 
McNichol firm; that he has large hold- 
ings of the United Gas Improvement 
Company’s stock, and that he is asso- 
ciated in a law office with Joseph L. 
Caven, an uncle of the Caven who was 
recently arrested and indicted for his 
connection with the ring contracts. It 
is also asserted, and not denied, that he 
and his relatives were interested largely 
in real estate favorably affected by the 
ring’s Torresdale Boulevard. After the 
arrest of Councilman Caven and En- 
gineer Hill, and the preliminary hearing 
which disclosed the evidence against 
them, he assisted in procuring the in- 
dictment of both, for offenses which 
were not clearly connected with what 
is regarded as a conspiracy in which 
Durham, McNichol and others were the 
chief actors; but when he was asked by 
the Mayor, with the approval of the lat- 
ter’s advisers (Elihu Root, Wayne Mac- 
Veagh and Judge Gordon), to procure 
the indictment of Caven and Hill and 
“certain other persons” (Durham and 
McNichol) for conspiracy to defraud the 
city, upon evidence in the Mayor’s pos- 
session, he declined to do so, saying that 
the other persons must first be arrested 
on a charge of conspiracy, be heard, and 
be held for the grand jury by a magis- 
trate. His attitude has been the subject 
of much correspondence between him 
and Judge Gordon. This has been pub- 
lished. Judge Gordon very severely 
criticises Mr. Bell, pointing out how 
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favorably his policy affects “ the real and 
potent criminals.” Some suggest that a 
special District Attorney should be ap- 
pointed to do the work which Bell 
avoids. The Mayor attended a meeting 
of his advisers in New York on the 14th, 
and it is predicted that the leaders of the 
ring will soon be arrested. John W. 
Hill, recently Chief Engineer of the fil- 
tration works, has been indicted twice 
for forgery and falsification of records. 
Robert C. Hill, chief of the Bureau of 
Building Inspection, has been removed 
because he used the power of his office 
to “favor some [the members and 
friends of the ring] and to oppress 
others.” Two members of one of the 
ward committees go to prison for nine 
months because they padded the voting 
lists. It is said that 50,000 votes have 
already been accounted for by the detec- 
tion of fraudulent registration from 
cheap lodging 4 


Judge William J. 
Calhoun, of Chi- 
cago, has been ap- 
pointed by the President a Special Com- 
missioner to make a thorough investiga- 
tion in Venezuela as to all questions 
affecting the interests of the United 
States. In April, 1897, Mr. Calhoun, 
who had been practicing law in Danville, 
Ill., was sent to Cuba as the special rep- 
resentative of President McKinley, to in- 
quire as to the death in prison of Dr. 
Ricardo Ruiz, a naturalized citizen of 
this country, and also concerning Span- 
ish rule and the condition of the people. 
His first report was received on May 
15th. Two days later Mr. McKinley 
sent to Congress a message asking for 
an appropriation of $50,000 to be used in 
Cuba for the relief of destitute Ameri- 
cans there. It is said that the information 
given by him to Mr. McKinley upon his 
return was very influential in shaping the 
latter’s policy with respect to Spain and 
the island. Afterward Mr. Calhoun was 
for two years an Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner. It is understood that he 
goes to Venezuela with the knowledge 
and consent of President Castro. He 
will inquire as to the complaints of 
American companies concerning the con- 
duct of the Venezuelan Government to- 
ward them, and undoubtedly will report 
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as to the seizure of the asphalt proper- 
ties, the character of the courts and the 
agreement” with certain European Pow- 
ers relating to the payment of the coun- 
try’s foreign debt. 


The new Secre- 
tary of the Navy, 
Mr. Bonaparte, 
has revoked the order by which his pred- 
ecessor, Mr. Paul Morton, at the re- 
quest of a contractor, transferred Civil 
Engineers J. C. S. Walker and F. R. 
Harris from the Charleston Navy Yard 
to other stations. They were inspectors 
of work in progress at Charleston, and 
the contractor asserted that they were 
too exacting. There was much gossip 
about Secretary Morton’s order, because 
it was reported that it was due in part to 
political influence after Admiral Endi- 
cott, Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, had, as the official statement now 
says, rejected the contractors’ applica- 
tion and complimented the two officers 
“on their vigilance and zeal.” In his 
report to the President, Secretary Bona- 
parte, referring to an investigation made 
by Assistant Secretary Darling, shows 
that the contractor’s work (he was build- 
ing a dry dock) was in need of “ vigor- 
ous inspection.” The two engineers 
were “ vigilant and conscientious in the 
discharge of their duties,” and they 
“held the contractor up to the specifica- 
tions.” He had repeatedly tried to get 
rid of them. At last he was successful. 
Of Secretary Morton’s order Mr. Bona- 
parte says: 

“Whatever might have been the merits of 
such action if taken spontaneously or under 
other circumstances, I am compelled to look 
upon it as unfortunate when thus induced and 
under the circumstances actually existing. In 
my opinion its moral effect would be probably 
undesirable upon contractors for Government 
work and supervising officers, and, on the 
whole, unsatisfactory both within and without 
the service.” 


Charleston Naval 
Inspectors Reinstated 


In the present instance, he continues, it 
is liable to serious misconstruction. He 
then refers to evidence, “ corroborated 
rather strongly by undisputed facts,” 
that the contracting company’s officers 
sought, some weeks before going to 
Sécretary Morton, to secure the removal 
of the two inspectors by “ political influ- 


ence.” There is not “a scintilla of proof” 
that if such an attempt was made it was 
successful, he adds, but the Secretary’s 
order “ unluckily appeared to verify the 
boastful talk of some of the company’s 
officers.” 

: ae | 
An _ interesting: 
decision has 
been announced 
by Judge Ray, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, at New York, in the action 
of the publishing houses of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons and the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company for an injunction to restrain 
the department store of Macy & Co. 
from selling copyright books at less than 
the retail price fixed by the American 
Publishers’ Association. The court dis- 
misses the complaint and severely criti- 
cises the association, holding that it ex- 
ists in violation of the Anti-Trust law. 
The “declared object and purpose of 
this combination,” Judge Ray says, is to 
“fix and maintain the retail price of 
books; to refuse to furnish or sell any 
books to any dealer who does not main- 
tain such prices ; to compel all publishers 
and dealers in books, in practical effect 
at least, to come into the combination 
and enforce and maintain these prices, or 
be blacklisted and driven from the busi- 
ness, and to drive out of the business of 
general publishing and book selling all 
who refuse or neglect to maintain these 
prices”: 


Decision Against a 
Publishers’ Association 


“When all publishers of and dealers in copy- 
right books—and nearly all new books are now 
copyrighted—combine to exact a fixed arbi- 
trary price, etc., the readers of books become 
powerless, if they would read at all, not be- 
cause of the monopoly granted or sanctioned 
by the Government in granting the copyright, 
but because of the new monopoly (the con- 
spiracy of monopolists) created by the agree- 
ment and combination of these monopolists; 
one that is forbidden and denounced by the 
act of July 2d, 1890.” 


If the decisions in the Northern Securi- 
ties and kindred cases are to be re- 
spected, he adds, this combination is il- 
legal ; it is seeking to enforce against the 
defendants “an unlawful agreement to 
which they are not parties and by which 
they have not consented to be bound in 
the selling of books of which they are 
the absolute owners.” : 
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Contracts have been awarded 
for the construction of an ex- 
tensive system of interurban 
electric railways, radiating from Ha- 
vana. One line will cross the island, 
to Rosario. At the beginning about 
125 miles of road will be built. The 
lines will be used for freight as well 
as for passenger traffic—A _ remark- 
able review of Cuba’s recent progress, 
with a comparison of conditions un- 
der Spanish rule with those to be ob- 
served under the present Government, 
has been published in Espana Economica 
y Financtera at Madrid. Cuba’s budget, 
it is pointed out, is now $23,370,000 and 
exceeds but slightly the averageggrom 
1888 to 1893, but in those days it in- 
cluded $7,000,000 for the army and the 
navy and $11,000,000 for interest on the 
debt. The number of primary public 
schools is now 3,605, against only 904 
under the colonial régime, in 1894, and 
the number of pupils in attendance has 
increased from 36,306 to 120,000. For 
wagon roads $2,000,000 is appropriated ; 
“the Spanish administration left that 
work to the producer’s machete.” Inde- 
pendence has given the island 435 miles 
of the Central Railway, for which the 
Spanish administration planned for a 
quarter of a century. “ During the last 
period of our dismal rule the trade bal- 
ance was regularly against the island; ” 
now it is largely in favor of it. The 
sugar output is rapidly increasing: 
“Yellow fever was a chronic reproach to our 
colonial administration. A few months of 
hygiene and sanitation during the American 
intervention did more for the island than the 
power of Spain had done in four centuries. In 
1880, under colonial régime, there were in 
Habana 7,942 deaths, or 39.94 per thousand; 
645 deaths were from yellow fever, 446 from 
smallpox. In 1901, under Yankee interven- 
tion, the mortality had been reduced to 5,720, 
or 22.09 per thousand. There were only 18 
deaths from yellow fever and none from small- 
pox. These comparisons are far from flatter- 
ing to our colonizing methods and to our pub- 
lic men. In order that Cuba might liken her- 
self to the great modern nations in hygiene, 
instruction, Governmental mechanism, indus- 
trial development, etc., she had to escape from 
our sway. Had she continued subject to Spain, 
she would still be afflicted with the troubles 
from which she suffered before the revolution.” 


—Governor Nufiez has publicly an- 
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nounced his departure from the Liberal 
Fusion party, from which he has really 
been separated since Governor José 
Miguel Gomez was nominated by it for 
the Presidency. He returns to the Na- 
tionalist party, which, he says, will 
probably make no nomination, but will 
support President Palma, thus insuring 
his re-election. The Governor has sus- 
pended from office Mayor O’Farrill, of 
Havana, owing to the results of an in- 
vestigation concerning expenditures, 
and will recommend to the President 
that he be removed. 


Sd 


Mr. Balfour’s promised bill for 
the equalization of the Parlia- 
mentary districts especially ex- 
cites the Irish members. The English 
Liberals are ready to oppose any meas- 
ure of redistribution of seats now at the 
tail end of the session, because they have 
no faith in the honesty of the measure. 
Mr. Balfour proposes that the number of 
seats remain as at present at 670, the 
standard unit of population being raised 
from 54,000 to 65,000, which gives a 
much larger House of Commons than is 
our national House of Representatives 
and a much smaller unit of representa- 
tion. But the scheme does not pro- 
pose a uniform basis of population, but 
retains boroughs with a population as 
low as 18,500. The result will reduce 
the Irish representation by 22, while 
England will gain 17 seats, Wales 1, and 
Scotland 4, thus balancing the 22 lost by 
the reduced population of Ireland. The 
Irish, of course, object bittétly, claiming 
that their membership does not depend 
on population, but was fixed at 100 by 
the Act of Union. It may be this propo- 
sition which has called forth a flag of 
truce from the Belfast Orangemen ad- 
dressed to the Irish Catholics. It de- 
clares that the people of Ireland have a 
common interest, whatever their faith, 
and that the Castle Government is self- 
condemned, and that both English par- 
ties are untrustworthy, whether Tories 
or Liberals, and that it is time for all 
patriotic Irishmen to join forces in self- 
protection. This manifesto is signed by 
a Member of Parliament for Belfast and 
the President of the Independent 
Orange order.—The King of Sweden 
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having refused to allow one of his sons 
to take the throne of Norway, the crown 
has been offered to Prince Charles, of 
Denmark, who married a daughter of 
King Edward of England, and the plan 
is favorably considered. The Emperor 
William, on an excursion on his yacht, 
received a visit from King Oscar of 
Sweden, but no developments have 
transpired, except that the Emperor has 
bestowed on the King of Sweden an 
honorary rank in the army.—The French 
Royalist exiles, in whose behalf the Am- 
nesty bill was passed by the Senate, and 
would have been passed by the Deputies 
but for an insulting speech by one of its 
friends, will return to France, having 
been pardoned by President Loubet. 
They had been condemned for the revo- 
lutionary conspiracy of 1899. The most 
noted of them is Paul Délouréde.—The 
difficulty between France and Germany 
over the Morocco situation, which led to 
the retirement of M. Delcassé, has been 
settled by the agreement by France, to 
enter the international conference on 
Morocco, with conditions first agreed 
upon with Germany, but not yet pub- 
lished. It is expected that Great Britain, 
Italy, Spain, Austria and the United 
States will join in the conference——An 
extraordinary petition, signed by 33,000 
natives of South Africa, has been sent to 
King Edward. It protests against the 
unjust treatment of natives and instances 
discriminating and injurious legislation, 
such as the Morality act, which does not 
protect native women; the infliction of 
the lash ongnatives in all cases of assault 
on whites; the infliction of the death 
penalty on natives in all cases of at- 
tempted assault on white women, while 
brief terms of imprisonment are pro- 
vided in case of white men making simi- 
lar assault on native women; prohibition 
of natives using the sidewalk of streets; 
the exclusion of respectable natives from 
first and second class compartments on 
railways, and the prohibition of natives” 
purchasing land or holding public meet- 
ings in the Transvaal Colony.—The re- 
fusal of Japan to allow China to take 
part in the peace conferenc2 was ex- 
pected, and it is said was suggested by 
Russia to create ill feeling—The Pope 
has suffered very much from the excep- 
tional heat, and the report is revived that 


he will leave the Vatican for a summer 
retreat at Castel Gandolfo. 
& 


Count Muravief has de- 
clined the position of peace 
envoy, and his place has 
been taken by M. Witte, President of 
the Council of Ministers. The explana- 
tion given is that Muravief’s health will 
not permit him to go, but the real rea- 
son seems to be that the faction which 
desires peace had got the ear of the Czar, 
and persuaded him that Muravief would 
be impracticable and offensive, partly on 
account of the untimely language uttered 
by him at The Hague, when, as presid- 
inggover The Hague Court, he made a 
bitter attack on the Japanese. M. Witte 
is an advocate of peace, and opposed the 
war from the beginning. He is the ablest 
statesman in Russia, but has been de- 
voted to internal progress rather than to 
military extension. He is 56 years old 
and sprung from the humblest rank, by 
native ability and success. His first 
success was in railroad management, and 
it was he that in the last war with Turkey 
saved the Russian army before Plevna 
by breaking up the railway congestion. 
Then his advance was rapid. He was 
put in charge of the railroads, secured 
the ownership of those in European Rus- 
sia by the Government, and built the 
Siberian Railway. He was made Min- 
ister of Finance, and doubled the revenue 
due to indirect taxes. He made alcoholic 
liquors a Government monopoly. He has 
been the wisest counselor in all internal 
improvements, being careful for the in- 
terests of the people, and is regarded as 
with the Liberal party, altho it is not 
clear that he believes Russia ready for 
representative government. He has been 
bitterly opposed by the military and 
Ducal party, who know him to be honest ; 
and they succeeded at last in shelving 
him into the harmless position of Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Ministers. But 
when intelligent action is required it is 
necessary to call him, altho it is not prob- 
able that the Czar is much inclined to 
him. It seems that his enemies have been 
quite willing to have him go as peace en- 
voy, partly because it will remove him 
for some months from aiding the Liberal 
movements, and partly because it is be- 
lieved that the humiliating conditions of 
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peace which he may be obliged to accept 
will destroy his influence on his return. 
But he is an able politician, and seems 
able to care for himself. There is abso- 
lutely no trustworthy knowledge as to 
terms to.je demanded by Japan, or those 
that will be accepted by Russia. Russian 
journals are placing great hopes that 
Germany and France will support her in 
resisting excessive Japanese claims. 


ed 


The position of the armies 
is thus given by the Paris 
Européen: The left wing of 
the Japanese army is under General 
Nogi, the hero of the capture of Fort 
Arthur, whose soldiers made such an 
extraordinary rush around the west of 
the Russian army in the battle of Muk- 
den. It occupies the valley of the Liao 
and its affluents, the Taliao and Chaosi, 
and its advance guard appears to be 
about Kintsiatun. The center army is 
under General Nodzu, with General Oku 
in reserve, and holds the railroad and 
the Mandarin Road, and its advance ex- 
tends to the towns Sunchan, Chantufu 
and Kai-yuen. The right wing holds the 
route from Kai-yuen to Kirin, and is 
under the command of General Kuroki, 
while General Kawamura holds a force 
further to the east in the mountains, in 
the valley of the Sungari and its upper 
affluents. These five armies are under 
General Oyama, and they include not less 
than 400,000 men; and to them may be 
added bands of Chinese Chunchuses, in 
the pay of Japan, which keep in contact 
with the Russian advance posts. There 
is a sixth army of 100,000 men, under 
General Hasegawa, which landed at 
Gensan, and was at last accounts moving 
in the north of Korea, where its narrow 
line extends along the sea nearly .to 
Vladivostok. The purpose of this army 
is to invest that port by land, while the 
Japanese navy invests it by sea, and to 
cut the railroad connections with Harbin, 
and the route to Ninguta.—The location 
of the Russian army is less certain. The 
main center seems to be in the region 
of Gunshulin and Kotsiatien. To the 
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west the Second Army of General Kaul- 
bars blocks the route from Sinminting. 
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In the center the Third Army, under 
General Batianof, holds the railroad to 
the south of Kotsiatien, and protects the 
route from Chantufu to Harbin. To the 
east General Kuropatkin protects the 
route from Kai-yuen to Kirin. Further 
south is a sort of semicircular advance 
line, held by General Mitchenko in the 
west along the valley of the Taliao, and 
on the east by Generals Rennenkampf 
and Samsonof, with Cossacks and infan- 
try. General Linievitch, in command of 
the entire forces, probably has one or two 
army corps in reserve, as in the battle 
of Mukden. The entire force can hardly 
exceed 250,000 men. Since the threaten- 
ing skirmishes of two or three weeks 
ago there have been no special conflicts, 
and it is likely that the rainy season, 
which has come on early, may delay 
movements until the peace negotiations 
begin in August, and there may then be 
an armistice. But the serious advance 
likely is in the extreme east, with Gen- 
eral Hasegawa’s army threatening Vladi- 
vostok and Ninguta, and they may 
be aided by the Fifth Army under Gen- 
eral Kawamura, which has made serious 
advance in the mountain region from 
Kirin to Omoso. Already we know that 
Hasegawa’s army has pushed the Rus- 
sian force of 16,000 men under General 
Andref across the bordering Tumen 
River. The Russian situation seems des- 
perate, as Linievitch, with his inferior, 
if not dispirited, force, cannot detach any 
army to meet the advance of Hasegawa. 
The purpose of the Japanese seems to be 
to obtain a foothold in Russian territory 
on the mainland, investing Vladivostok, 
while seizing the island of Sakhalin, with 
a view to favorable conclusions when the 
peace envoys meet at Portsmouth. In- 
deed it is reported that far north the 
mouth of the Amur River is threatened 
by a Japanese force. 


ra 


The most tragic event of 
the week has been the as- 
sassination of Count Shu- 
valof, Prefect of Police at Moscow. 
While a number of persons were pre- 
senting petitions the assassin entered 
the audience hall and deliberately shot 
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him and was arrested. He was one of 
the better class of Russian officials. 
There has been a manifesto published 
stating that he was executed by central 
orders because of his repressive meas- 
ures at Odessa, and because he came 
to Moscow to carry out the orders of 
Trepoff.—The ruin at Odessa is said to 
be irreparable, and the losses have been 
estimated at 40,000,000 rubles, while 
500,000 people have lost their liveli- 
hood by the destruction of factories, 
etc.—A multitude of statements are 
made as to revolts of peasants and even 
of troops. Near Lodz some soldiers 
complained of their food, and a captain 
shot their spokesman dead, which re- 
sulted in the calling of other troops to 
restrain the malcontents. Part of a regi- 
ment stationed at Lodz mutinied on 
Monday and killed an officer, and the 
mutineers were arrested. The city is in 
a state of siege, and has to contribute 
$1,500 a day to support the soldiers 
quartered there. In Warsaw there 
were three bloody encounters with 
striking shoemakers, and twenty per- 
sons were killed or wounded. It is 
anticipated that the German Emperor 
may give more aid to the Czar by sta- 
tioning troops on the Polish border. 
At Minsk many persons have been 
wounded by Cossacks in a general 
strike. Martial law has been pro- 
claimed in Tiflis. Many have been ar- 
rested and bombs have been found. At 
Batim business is at a standstill, and 
banks and shops are closed. From Odessa 
it is reported that severe measures have 
been taken to repress the unruly peas- 
ants in the Government of Kherson, 
and 1,060 arrests have been made, and 
the prisoners were terribly beaten by 
Cossacks. Disorders are reported from 
Kharkoff and Kursk. It is said 100 kilo- 
grams of dynamite were found in the 


cellar beneath the imperial apartments 
in the castle near Moscow which the 
Czar was expected to occupy. Indeed 
such plots are frequent, and disturb- 
ances are so general as to be very 
alarming. There is likelihood of se- 
vere famine in Northern, Central and 
Eastern Russia, as crops have failed, 
and the misfortune is increased by the 
call to all able bodied men to join the 
army. In many villages the women 
have marched in bodies to the police 
stations, which are the temporary 
quarters of the Reservists, and de- 
manded that their husbands be restored 
to them. The Government is doing 
nothing to relieve the distress, despite 
the repeated representations of the 
zemstvos.—Notwithstanding that the 
police authorities have caused an- 
nouncements to be proclaimed every- 
where that the meeting of the delegates 
from the zemstvos will not be held, it 
is determined that it shall be held in 
Moscow and represent all Russia. 
There was a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the joint bodies in Mos- 
cow last week. An officer was sent 
to demand the dispersal of the com- 
mittee, but the delegates refused to 
obey, regarding the order as illegal, 
whereon the delegates retired. Dele- 
gates are beginning to arrive in Mos- 
cow, and the Executive Committee has 
drawn up a program for approval, 
which condemns the scheme of politi- 
cal reform drawn up by M. Boulyguine 
as unsatisfactory, and considers what 
measures are necessary to realize the 
unanimous aspiration for a free form 
of popular representation. It is be- 
lieved that the authorities will not ven- 
ture to interfere with the proceedings 
in which many of the wealthiest and 
most influential Russians will take 
part. 
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ARTLY, I suppose, because for a 
long time past I have been making 

a close study of the voluminous 
memoirs, letters, etc., left by John Paul 
Jones, in order to reach an appreciation 
of his real place in our naval history, and 
partly because my professional work re- 
quires constant criticism of investigations 
in physical science, THE INDEPENDENT 
has asked me for comment on the article 
of Dr. Papillault published in its columns 
last week, concerning his identification 
of the body lately exhumed by Ambassa- 


. dor Porter. Until the publication in full 


of the official document upon which the 
Government has acted in according rec- 
ognition to the remains, and which Pro- 
fessor Hervé says is to be “ deposited in 
the national archives at Washington,” 
any final expression of opinion would be 
obviously premature; but, inasmuch as 
Dr. Papillault himself invites judgment 
(“I am going to try and put before the 
reader as clearly as possible so that he 
can judge for himself, with all the facts 
before him, just what we have proved ”), 
I venture the following provisional criti- 
cism, and as a present conclusion simply 
submit the desirability of the speedy pub- 
lication of the complete detailed report. 


II. 


Commodore John Paul Jones, of the 
United States Navy, or Vice-Admiral 
John Paul Jones, of the Imperial Rus- 
sian Navy (not Rear-Admiral in either 
navy), died suddenly in Paris on July 
18th, 1792. He was buried in the 
Protestant cemetery, inclosed in a lead 
coffin, for the reason, as stated in a letter 
by his personal friend, Colonel Blackden, 
dated a few days later, “that in case the 
United States should claim his 
remains they might be more easily re- 
moved.” His funeral was a public one. 
It was attended by a committee of twelve 
from the National Assembly then sitting, 
which went into mourning, and a eulogy 
was pronounced over his grave. 


Is It Paul Jones’s Body? 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 





An abortive attempt to reclaim the 
body on the part of the United States 
appears to have been made in 1851 by 
Col. John H. Sherburne, who was au- 
thorized by the Secretary of the Navy 
to go to France in the frigate “ St. Law- 
rence” for that purpose. Rear-Admiral 
Erben, then a midshipman on that vessel, 
says that it was the understanding at 
the time that Sherburne’s failure was due 
to the interposition of Jones’s relatives, 
then living in Scotland, who threatened 
prohibitive legal proceedings. There 
was subsequently a rumor that these 
people had found the body, removed it 
to Jones’s birthplace and there buried it 
in an unmarked grave, to prevent repe- 
tition of the effort to remove it. 

To the knowledge of the place of in- 
terment and of the lead coffin are to be 
added the further facts that Jones was 
45 years of age, 170 centimeters in hight 
and had dark hair. No other physical 
data useful for present identification of 
the body without extraneous and infer- 
ential aid appear. 

Nothing in this inquiry is more re- 
markable than the total absence of 
identifying marks or objects in or upon 
the coffin. There was no plate, not a 
written word, no recognizable garment 
and not a trinket. It is necessary to be- 
lieve, therefore, at the outset, that this 
man whose celebrity was notorious, who 
was the friend of many of the leaders of 
the French Revolution, who was honored 
by national mourning, and whose body it 
was supposed the United States would 
soon exhume, was nevertheless interred 
with no more certain marks whereby it 
could be known than a pauper’s corpse 
thrust into the Potter’s Field. It must 
further be believed that altho Jones’s sis- 
ter, Mrs. Taylor, one of the two bene- 
ficiaries under his will, came to Paris 
within three months after his death to 
settle his affairs, no record which can 
now be discovered was made or trans- 
mitted by her to her descendants of the 
actual location of his grave. The later 
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building over of the cemetery ground 
might have destroyed his headstone—if 
he had any—but ignorance and absence 
of record in the premises, if such be the 
fact, is noteworthy when it is remembered 
that Mrs. Taylor, her sister and their 
posterity were claimants against us for 
Jones’s prize money for fifty-six years, 
and finally got $50,000 in full of all de- 
mands only in 1848. 

The reference to the mark like a J 
found on the bag containing the hair, 
which, like J’s in general, especially the 
script character, looked like a P when 
turned upside down, seems inconclusive. 
That any one should select so cryptic a 
symbol for the specific purpose of identi- 
fying the body is hardly conceivable. 
That Jones ever used it (as suggested) 
as'a monogram, there is no evidence, 
and a monogram which has to be turned 
upside down to reveal its constituent let- 
ters is not only phenomenal, but in the 
present instance seems to prove too 
much. There is no mark easier to make 
accidentally or, as the school copy books 
show, with the minimum of skill or in- 
tention than the simple J hook, and be- 
sides there is nothing to prove that the 
fabric having the supposed mark ever 
belonged to Jones or formed any part of 
his apparel. 

It is not the presence of such a mark 
as this on a scrap of cloth, but the absence 
of marks on Jones’s actual body (for Dr. 
Papillault records none and apparently 
found none), which of all direct facts is 
here the most significant. Jones was 
wounded. In the draft of an angry and 
bitterly complaining letter to the French 
Minister of Marine written four months 
before his death, he says: 

“M. de Sartine did not say to me 
a single word nor ask me if my health had 
suffered from my wounds and the uncommon 
fatigue I had undergone.” 


The writer of the authoritative biogra- 
phy published in 1830, for which Jones’s_ 
niece then living had furnished the mate- 
rial, says: 

“It is known as I am assured that he was 
once severely wounded in the head and he 
underwent great suffering at several times 
from violent injuries received in discharging 
his duty . . . but he never chron- 


icled his wounds in any letter or journal ” 


save in the draft above quoted. Surely 
it is nothing surprising and even to be ex- 
pected that one who, as a boy, lived the 
hard life of a merchant sailor, and who, 
as a man, took part in two most bloody 
fights, besides countless small frays afloat, 
should, as he says himself, have wounds ; 
but is it not singular that upon his body, 
of which, to quote Dr. Capitan, the “ skin, 
hair, muscles, every part, in a word, is in 
a wonderful state of preservation,” -no 
trace of any wound should be found? 

Of course, under existing conditions, 
recourse follows to contemporary por- 
traits. The living man depicted cannot 
necessarily be now recognized in the 
ancient body and so science invades the 
field with compass and calipers. 

In 1787, not long before his unhappy 
connection with the Russian Navy, a bust 
of Jones was made by Houdon. It be- 
came well known, as Jones distributed 
eight. casts of it among his friends. It 
appears to be the only bust referred to by 
him in his letters. Upon a reproduction 
of it Dr. Papillault’s six measurements 
have been made. Five of these are ver- 
tical from forehead to chin, and while as 
between body and bust none vary more 
than two or three millimeters, two (from 
line of hair demarcation on the forehead 
to chin-point, and from mouth-opening to 
chin-point) are precisely the same! All 
this, to say the least, is amazing and sug- 
gests questions. 

(a.) If a bust which gives only the 
contour of a living face has two dimen- 
sions identical with a face which has be- 
come reduced (to quote Dr. Papillault) 
to “a skeleton covered with tissues, in this 
instance hardened with alcohol,” why 
does not the coincidence logically prove 
not identity, but non-identity? For, 
if the hard, woody integument now 
measures the same as the bust, manifestly 
if it were changed to living tissue its 
measurements should be different from 
those of the bust. Measurements which 
are the same when two objects are in 
different physical conditions may well 
prove to be entirely different when the 
objects are in like physical condition. 
Jones had not been dead 113 years when 
Houdon’s bust was made, and if, as Dr. 
Papillault thinks, Houdon made exact 
measurements from his subject, he cer- 
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tainly did not take them from his mum- 


my. 

(b.) The Houdon bust was made 
some five years before Jones died. Do 
not facial changes frequently occur in 
men passing from 40 to 45; and does not 
the line of demarcation of hair and fore- 
head commonly recede? Yet this line is 
here taken as a datum. It seems neces- 
sary to believe (despite that the hair of 
the body is “thin above the temples ”’) 
that the line remained fixed for the whole 
five years, since the distance from it to 
chin-point on the body (age 45 years) 
and bust (age 40 years) is identical. 

(c.) So also of the chin, which most 
people imagine shortens from one cause 
or another (say teeth “ somewhat worn,” 
as those of the body are reported to be) 
as age creeps on. This also, we must 
believe, had the same length at 40 to 45 
years, and retains it even now after a 
century’s entombment. 

(d.) The Houdon bust is of course 
an artist’s medium for conveying to others 
his impression of the appearance of the 
living subject. As Dr. Papillault well 
says, “ he devotes his attention to catch- 
ing the expression of the face and getting 
a likeness.” Therefore he modifies— 
hightening or lowering—depicted fea- 
tures as his artistic instinct dictates. 
Why then should a portrait bust made by 
an artist be deemed a trustworthy stand- 
ard to prove exact physical measure- 
ments—as if it were a death mask even? 
Is nothing to be allowed for idealization ? 
Five of Dr. Papillault’s measurements 
could as well have been made on a profile 
portrait of Jones by Mr. Sargent, if one 
existed, but Mr. Sargent might reason- 
ably be astonished if he found his mar- 
velous mirroring of the “human face 
divine” subjected to the millimeter rule 
in order to establish somebody’s identity. 

(e.) No proof is submitted that Hou- 
don habitually measured his subject and 
reproduced facial dimensions exactly. He 
made many busts of persons—of Wash- 
ington for instance (see the old postage 
stamps )—whose countenances are much 
better known than that of Jones. It is 
not shown that the bust and life measure- 
ments of these others always coincide. 
It is easy to see that they do not. People 
familiar with Houdon’s work classify him 
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as an idealist strongly devoted to the 
antique. 

Another bust of Jones is alluded to by 
Dr. Papillault as also made by Houdon, 
but as to the measurements of this he 
is wholly silent. He does not, as in the 
case of the bust already noted, “ feel that 
this is a likeness.” The omission of all 
metrical data derivable from this second 
and apparently earlier bust—of which I 
have so far been unable to find any record 
in Jones’s papers—is sure to excite ques- 
tion. Did Houdon make precise measure- 
ments of Jones in producing bust No. 2 
and not in producing bust No. 1? Was 
he not seeking a likeness in bust No. 1 
as well as in bust No. 2, and if certain 
exact measurements, as Dr. Papillault 
maintains, are necessary to likeness, why, 
if such is the case, did he not make them 
in one instance as well as in the other? 
lf these two busts were “ surely made at 
widely different periods,” would not their 
measurements, if different, indicate 
change in the subject? Are their meas- 
urements the same or not? Would it 
be remarkable if the measurements of 
both and of the body all coincided 
—and what deduction follows? Perhaps 
after all everything is sufficiently an- 
swered in Dr, Papillault’s naive remark, 
“one was evidently far more valuable for 
my purpose than the other.” When an 
investigator hunts for facts “in favor of 
the thesis I am sustaining” he usually 
gets them, or convinces himself to that 
effect ; but, alas for the inductive method 
and the questioning of nature when un- 
dertaken in this spirit! 

The Houdon bust is, of course, not the 
only authentic likeness of Jones. In 1787 
Congress awarded him a medal, the dies 
for which Jefferson seems to have had 
cut in Paris, but for the striking of it 
Jones apparently paid. The execution of 
the portrait thereon is admirable. It is 
in profile, like yet unlike that of the bust. 
It does not appear that any measure- 
ments were made by Dr. Papillault of 
this portrait or any comparisons drawn 
with it. 

Earlier still another medal of Jones 
was made in wax by a French artist, 
Renoud, which Benoit André (who prints 
a picture of it in apparently the first 
published autobiography of Jones 
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(1798), says was produced under Jones’s 
own eyes. No measurements of that 
portrait seem to have been made and no 
deductions reached. 

Whether a corpus delicti can be proved 
as a fact—assuming this for the mo- 
ment to be a case of homicide—by six 
measurements of a Houdon bust I 
leave to the legal fraternity, as also the 
question of whether such evidence is 
probably competent, in that it certainly 
excludes the possibility of any other body 
existing having sufficiently near dimen- 
sions also to be considered that of the 
subject copied. Dr. Papillault essays to 
fortify himself by pointing out that of 
one hundred bodies of Parisians meas- 
ured by himself several years ago none 
had the same face length as the Jones 
bust, or present body. Of what possible 
relevancy is all that? Non constat that 
he might not have examined a thousand 
bodies or more out of the possible millions 
and said the same—or calipered the phy- 
siognomies of all the loungers from the 
Madeleine to the Grand Opera House 
witl? like result. Something perhaps— 
though little—might have been argued if 
he had measured the faces of a hundred 
Scotchmen from the vicinity of Jones’s 
birthplace—but why Jones’s plainly North 
british visage should be compared with 
that of a random lot of Parisians, 95 per 
cent. of which did not have brown (and 
hence did have probably black) hair, 
passes any ordinary intelligence. 

Dr. Capitan’s report is for the physi- 
cian and not for the physicist, therefore 
in lieu of criticism I can only offer what 


may aid others better qualified to do so. ° 


In his letter to Mrs. Taylor of August 
9, 1792, Jones’s intimate friend Blackden 
gives the details of his last illness. He 
says that Jones “ was not in good health 
for about a year, but had not been so un- 
well as to keep house. For two months 
past he began to lose his appetite, to 
grow yellow and show signs of the 
jaundice for this he took medicine, and 
seemed to grow better; but about ten 
days before his death his legs began to 
swell, which increased upwards, so that 
two days before his exit he could not but- 
ton his waistcoat, and had great difficulty 
in breathing.” 

At this time Jones’s troubles, griev- 
ances and anxieties were rapidly accu- 
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mulating. He was without employment— 
Russia had dismissed him with promises 
never fulfilled. Sweden had not wel- 
comed him to her service. The ancien 
régime in France was being swept away, 
and his hope of wearing an admiral’s flag 
on a French war ship seemed ever fainter 
as Citizen Sans-Culotte rose to the 
quarter-deck. The American war had 
long since ended. 

The Russian scandal had embittered 
him—France and the United States were 
in arrears in his prize money. His busi- 
ness ventures had been unfruitful. His 
pride had been lacerated by the repellent 
treatment he had encountered from poli- 
ticians—and his wounds were adding 
their misery: to that of his progressing 
disease. 

To him sitting alone in the second 
story parlor of Dobecque, bailiff, in the 
Rue de Tournon comes Blackden to tell 
him in his blunt British way that his con- 
dition is perilous and that he should 
make his will. The notaries arrived at 
about eight o’clock of the July evening. 
He dictated his brief testament in formal 
legal terms, and then a schedule of all 
that he had. There was tragedy in the 
seemingly dry enumeration, for it 
summed up all his claims and grievances, 
bringing them one after another in close 
succession to his mind. It was an epi- 
tome of his woes. 

After the notaries left him he walked 
into his bedroom, and a few minutes 
later—when his physician came—he was 
found as he had fallen, lying dead, face 
downward on the bed, with his swollen 
feet on the floor. 

Dr. Capitan in the body which he 
examined finds “the heart normal and 
the liver scarcely affected.” 


III. 


Concerning identification by bust 
measurements in general: A book has 
recently appeared in which are collected 
all known portraits of Julius Cesar, in- 
cluding the busts generally regarded as 
authentic. While all exhibit the keen, 
hawklike visage of the Roman, it needs 
but little examination to see how each 
ancient sculptor modified the features to 
highten resemblance. If, despite the 
historic incineration, a body were to-day 
found and claimed to be that of the con- 


























queror, it would, I fancy, puzzle the stu- 
dent to say which bust should be meas- 
ured as a standard—or, on Dr. Papil- 
lault’s theory that likeness depends on 
exact measurements, to account for the 
obvious variations in face measurements 
which they all show. 

And concerning another and recent 
identification: A large piece of linen pre- 
served in a church in Europe has for 
centuries been venerated as a sacred relic 
of the Saviour. It has not long since 
been subjected to thorough scientific 
examination by French physicians, who 
have published an elaborate and detailed 
report. The fabric exhibited discolora- 
tions having the plain shape of a human 
body, which showed marks of scourging 
and, as alleged, prints of even the pecul- 
iar leaden slugs on the Roman whips. 
Other stains were pointed out as cor- 
responding to effusions from the crown 
of thorns and from the bodily wounds 
of crucifixion. Chemical theories are 
evolved to account for the shadowlike 
figure actinically reproducing itself on 
the fabric, and experiments were made 
to’ show that, in fact, a body by its ex- 
halations acting on the embalming spices 
wherewith a similar sheet was saturated 
could in a sense photograph itself. The 
physical and chemical facts developed 
were far more numerous, far more scien- 
tifically deduced and far more impressive 
than the data given by Dr. Papillault. 

Any one accepting the premises that 
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this sheet was actually removed from the 
empty sepulchre and has maintained its 
identity ever since will, I fancy, willingly 
regard this latter day inquiry as estab- 
lishing for it a new claim to veneration. 
And it seems to me that those who im- 
plicitly accept as proof the deductions 
which Dr. Papillault has made concern- 
ing the remains which a squadron of 
United States war ships now brings to 
these shores, and to which we are pay- 
ing honor greater than has been ac- 
corded many of the founders of this Re- 
public, will now find little trouble in 
reaching not merely the conclusion but 
the conviction that the world still holds 
the shroud wherefrom the Body rose to 
resurrection. 


IV. 


The reader may answer for himself 
the following questions: 

1. If you were a juror in a case of 
wilful murder would you bring in a ver- 
dict of guilty solely on the proof of the 
corpus delicti here advanced and thereby 
send the prisoner to execution? 

2. If you learned that a relative long 
since dead, whom no one living could 
recognize, was interred in a European 
cemetery, would you solely on the proof 
of identity here advanced accept an 
otherwise unknown body, go to the ex- 
pense of transporting it to this country 
and bury it in your family plot? 

New York City, 


In an Italian Garden 
BY GERTRUDE HUNTINGTON McGIFFERT 


A SHINING hour, a shining sea, 
White villas glistening daintily 
Hung high ’mid silver olive tress; 
The foolish fauns on the gay parterre, 
The conscious palms, and here and there 
Rose woven crumbling balconies. 





The shabby fountains, the vista’d ways, 
The sunken dial of vanished days 

And the phantom pomp of chivalry; 
A scented hour, a scented breeze, 
The sunset mantle on the seas 

And everywhere—a thought of Thee. 
Nice, France, 





The Truth About Hungary 


BY COUNT ALBERT APPONYI 


[Count Apponyi is a member of the Hague Court, was President of the Hungarian 
delegation to the Interparliamentary Union at St. Louis, this delegation being the larg- 
est one at that memorable conference. He has represented the same constituency in 
the Hungarian House for a quarter of a century and has been Speaker of the House. 
But most of his parliamentary life has been spent in opposition, advocating stricter con- 
struction and observance of the laws which guarantee Hungarian national independence 
and democratie reforms in all branches of the law. He has devoted years to the analysis 
of the laws which define the rights of Hungary, and there is no man in the world better 
qualified to speak on this subject. Count Apponyi and Francis Kossuth are the leaders 
of what promises to be a problem for the kings of Hungary.—EpITor. ] 


Y visit to the United States to at- 
tend the twelfth session of the 
Interparliamentary Union is 

among the brightest memories of my life. 
I found myself in profound sympathy 
with the people and the nation, and no 
other three weeks of my life have been 
so full of useful and lasting impressions. 

It was a joy to me to assist at the Con- 
ference which resulted in the United 
States taking its proper place at the head 
of the movement for the application to 
international affairs of those political 
principles on which the United States is 
founded and of which the United States 
is the great representative. 

It was a joy to take part in this move- 
ment, as a man, for it promotes the wel- 
fare of all men, and as a member of the 
Hungarian Parliament, because for cen- 
turies Hungary has been an island of 


political and civil liberty in a sea of op- 


pression and deserves to take part in the 
establishment of civil and political liberty 
among nations. 

I rejoiced also at the opportunity 
afforded me to do something while in 
America toward removing certain false 
impressions which have gotten abroad 
about Hungary by speaking to the Con- 
gress of Arts and Sciences on the Rela- 
tion of Austria and Hungary, and I 
gladly avail myself of the opportunity to 
put before the readers of Tue INDE- 
PENDENT the essence of this, my address. 

The prevalent misconception in regard 
to Hungary is to consider her as a mem- 
ber of the Austrian Empire. The truth is 
that there is no Austrian Empire of 
which Hungary is a part. There is an 
Austrian Empire of which Hungary is no 
part and then there is Hungary, a coun- 
try larger in area than the Austrian Em- 
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pire. Hungary is not a part of the Aus- 
trian Empire any more than Canada or 
Mexico are parts of the United States. 
The Empire of Austria contains seven- 
teen States, as you would call them, each 
having a Legislature of its own and Rep- 
resentatives in the Imperial Parliament, 
which sits at Vienna; Hungary is not one 
of these States. Hungary has its 
own Parliament at Budapest, in which 
citizens of Austria have no voice, and 
Hungary has no Representatives in the 
Austrian Parliament at Vienna. I am a 
citizen of Hungary and a member of the 
Hungarian Parliament, but I am not a 
citizen of the Austrian Empire. The 
area of Austria is 115,905 square miles, 
nearly the same as that of Arizona. The 
area of Hungary is 125,039 square miles, 
nearly the same as that of New Mexico. 
The population of Austria is 26,150,597 ; 
that of Hungary is 19,207,103 (census 
of 1900); so that Austria is larger in 
population and Hungary in territory. 
These two great countries have grown 
up side by side with a very varying his- 
tory. In a short magazine article I can 
touch only on the most vital points in 
Hungarian history. 

Hungary has had a representative Par- 
liament since the thirteenth century. 
The right to vote for members of this 
Parliament was vested in a class called 
“ Nobiles,” which is better translated as 
< freemen ” or “ franchisemen ” than as 
“noblemen.” The suffrage was more 
general than in France under Louis 
Philippe or probably even in England 
prior to the Reform bill of 1830. At the 
time of the French Revolution there 
were 26,000,000 people in France, but 
only 28,000 families were in possession 
of the franchise. At that time there 























were 6,000,000 people in Hungary and 
75,000 families (equivalent to 325,000 
individuals) were “Nobiles or Fran- 
chisemen.” Access to this class was 
easy. In many instances the peasantry 
of whole counties were admitted to it by 
a single act of legislation. 

The executive power of Hungary is 
vested in a King. Prior to 1686 the 
crown was not hereditary. And always 
the power of the King has been recog- 
nized as derived by grant from the peo- 
ple and as limited by the law and con- 
stitution of Hungary. On the other 
hand the privileges of the people of Aus- 
tria are derived by grant from the crown. 

Furthermore, the people of Hungary 
have safeguarded their rights in many 
political crises by the declaration of these 
rights against attempted violation, just 
as has been done by the people of other 
nations where civil and political liberty 
have been preserved. The great Hun- 
garian charter, the “ Golden Bull,” was 
almost simultaneous with the English 
Magna Charta, the latter being in 1215 
and the former in 1222. They were both 
spontaneous outcomes of local condi- 
tions. Both were a definition and a dec- 
laration of resolution to maintain pre- 
existing rights, not the assertion of new 
rights. 

Having grown up side by side, in per- 
fect legal independence, tho ruled in fact 
by the same person since 1526, Austria 
and Hungary joined each other for cer- 
tain purposes and within clearly defined 
limits. 

It was decided in 1723 by the Hun- 
garian Parliament that the descendants 
of Leopold I, Joseph I and Charles III, 
Emperors, should thereafter be Kings of 
Hungary, according to the rule of suc- 
cession already established in the Aus- 
trian domain. 

After this act the rulers of Austria, 
without losing any of the powers to be 
exercised by them in Austria and toward 
the Austrian people, became entitled to 
exercise in Hungary and toward the 
Hungarian people those powers which 
the Parliament and people of Hungary 
had conferred upon their King. These 
powers are not only to be exercised in a 
different territory and toward a different 
people, but the powers themselves are 
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different, tho exercised by the same per- 
son. 

Franz Joseph acts, therefore, in two 
capacities, as Emperor of Austria ac- 
cording to the laws of Austria, and as 
King of Hungary according to the laws 
of Hungary. If you imagine that Mexico 
should pass a law making the present 
President of the United States and his 
successors President of Mexico, and fix- 
ing his powers as President of Mexico, 
you can understand the relation between 
Austria and Hungary and how your 
President would act as President of the 
United States according to the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States and 
as President of Mexico according to the 
Constitution and laws of Mexico. 

The instrument which in 1723 pro- 
vided for the same person to be King 
of Hungary who is ruler (since 1804 
Emperor) of Austria is known as the 
“ Pragmatic Sanction.” It contained sev- 
eral other provisions; for instance (1) 
that the independence of the Hungarian 
Crown and the liberties of Hungary 
should remain unimpaired; (2) that 
when the lineage becomes extinct (direct 
descendants of the persons named) 
Hungary will use again her ancient right 
of free election to the throne; (3) as 
long as the lineage lasts Hungary and 
Austria are bound to assist each other 
against foreign aggression. 

The forms of this their first joint ac- 
tion against foreign aggression were set- 
tled by the celebrated compromise of 
1807, which closed an era of newly 
arisen difficulties. In the terms of that 
compromise foreign and war affairs are 
made common to a certain extent be- 
tween the two countries; there is a com- 
mon Ministry of War and a common 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In passing 
war appropriations and appropriations 
for common affairs both nations must 
concur. To facilitate this the bills for 
these appropriations are at first laid be- 
fore conference committees of both Par- 
liaments, consisting of sixty members 
each, sitting one year at Vienna and the 
next at Budapest. These committees are 
called “ delegations,” because they have 
no power of their own but only powers 
delegated to them by the respective Par- 
liaments. The Austrian and the Hun- 
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garian delegation sit separately; they 
settle disagreements by correspondence 
and only if this prove absolutely impos- 
sible do they meet in order to vote to- 
gether; but no discussion can take place 
in joint session. When the delegation 
agrees on an appropriation it cannot be- 
come law in Hungary unless ratified by 
the Hungarian Parliament. 

Legislation concerning foreign and 
military affairs belongs to the sphere of 
independent action in both Parliaments. 
But even in the executive domain for- 
eign affairs are common between the two 
nations only as far as they affect the in- 
terests of mutual defense against foreign 
aggression; in these both nations act 
jointly, but they can exercise separately 
the rights of sovereignty in all other in- 
ternational matters; for instance, treaties 
of extradition, copyright, railways, etc., 
with other nations. Each nation can 
erect a tariff wall on its own frontier 
even against the other. At present a 
customs union exists by special treaty 
between Hungary and Austria, but it is 
probable that a commercial battle will 
soon rise between them. 

The machinery of common affairs of 
which I have given here a brief sketch, is 
entirely dependent on the sovereign free 
will of Hungary, who may abolish it any 
moment by a single act of her legislative 
power. There is no public power su- 
perior to her own public powers, entitled 
or able to control her to any extent. 
Nothing has been done by Hungary 
since the original arrangement was 
made which in any way impairs her free- 
dom to act as an independent nation, or 
which removes her from her place among 
independent nations which was reserved 
and guaranteed by the pragmatic sanc- 
tion. 

The rights of Hungary for which her 
sons have made sacrifices in the past 
must be respected. These rights and the 
ways they are menaced and many other‘ 
things of grave concern to our people it 
would delight me to unfold more fully 
to the American people, for I have an in- 
tense desire that-they know the truth 
about Hungary and have spent many 
years of my life in preparing myself 
truthfully to relate these things. I must 
content myself, however, with reiterating 
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the essential truth and in destroying the 
prevalent error. There is no Austrian 
Empire which includes Hungary. There 
is no Emperor of any Empire which in- 
cludes Hungary. Such an Emperor and 
such an Empire exist only in false sup- 
position and to an extent in oppressive 
practice contrary to law. The truth is 
there is an Austrian Empire which does 
not include Hungary and an Austrian 
Emperor who has no power as such in 
Hungary. There is a Kingdom of Hun- 
gary as separate from the Empire of 
Austria as Mexico is from the United 
States, except in so far as Hungary has 
united with Austria, as above explained. 

There is a territory of Hungary, there 
is a territory of Austria; there is no ter- 
ritory of an Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
there is no such Empire, there is no law 
for such an Empire, there are no instru- 
ments for the execution of such a law. 
And yet my nation is suffering from the 
fact that this false notion is in the minds 
of people of other lands, and is acted 
upon to some extent by persons whose 
duties require them to act otherwise. 

My country’s strong insistence on her 
national independence does not imply a 
wish to break away from Austria. We 
mean to keep faith with the reigning 
dynasty ; we will loyally fulfill our com- 
pact of mutual defense with Austria. 
But equal faith must be kept with us; 
those enactments of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion which make Hungary secure of her 
independence as a sovereign nation must 
be fulfilled with equal loyalty by the 
other party to that compact. 

To complete national existence we 
have as good a right as any nation. We 
have creditably fulfilled our mission as a 
bulwark of civilization and liberty. This 
mission is not ended. It cannot be ful- 
filled if the organic force of our peculiar 
national mentality and constitution be 
missing—if that force which stands un- 
shaken after trials before which stronger 
empires have fallen into dust should give 
way to artificial combinations and con- 
trivances. 

Faithful to the supreme law of our 
destinies, we uphold the banner of na- 
tional independence with unflinching 
firmness of resolve. 

Bupapest, Huncary. 





A Martyred Wife 


{The following communication tells what we believe to be the true story of the 


silent martyrdom of a preacher’s wife. 


We have asked another preacher’s wife to tell 


our readers where lies the mistake and how such unhappiness might have been escaped. 
As to henpecked husbands, we have something to say about them in our editorial col- 


umns.—EDITOK. ] 


Rev. A. B. C. is a preacher of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ (I will not tell to what denomina- 
tion he belongs). His family consists of a 
wife (who is my sister), three beautiful chil- 
dren and a widowed mother. I have been in 
their home a great deal and thought they were 
the happiest family imaginable. My sister al- 
ways spoke of her husband’s mother in highest 
terms of praise, and I never saw a cross look 
exchanged between my sister and her husband, 
but on the evening after his departure for a trip 
to Europe and the Holy Land, and knowing 
his mother was away, I went over to chat a 
few minutes before retiring. 

Fearing to disturb the children, I did not 
ring the bell but opened the door and went 
in. There was no light and my first thought 
was that she had gone to bed, as it was about 
nine o’clock. The hall door was open, and 
after tiptoeing into it I heard voices in the 
study, and wondering if she might have callers 
I paused at the door. It was slightly ajar and 
through the opening a view of the room could 
be plainly seen as the moonlight poured like 
a flood through the uncurtained windows. 

My sister was upon her knees, pouring out 
her soul to God, as tho for the first time in 
years, and yet she spoke as tho she knew him 
well, but had been keeping back her com- 
plaints because they were too trivial to bring 
to him. 


She said that ever since they were married 
it had been one long self denial (planned by 
her husband and his mother), that he might 
have typewriters, books and trips. She had 
worked harder than he, and now he was spend- 
ing the fruit of her labor, as well as his, with 
no thought of her. 

She longed to have an old school friend 
spend a week with her, but knowing her 
mother C.’s ideas in regard to the expense of 
entertaining she should not enjoy a moment 
of it should she come. 

The children had come so close together 
that her nervous system was all worn out, and 
she was expectant again. Here she broke 
down and, burying her face in the couch pil- 
lows, sobbed until she was relieved. She then 
compared her lot with the wives of the poor 
laboring men, some of whom had not the com- 
forts of life. Her husband was kind and good 
and did not intend to be selfish. Her mother 
C. was a good Christian, she knew, and she 
prayed for grace to live with her and to be 
kind to her. She asked for wisdom to guide 
her darling children aright. She implored 
pity for her own weakness and shortcomings. 
Here I came to myself and stole quietly out of 
the house, ashamed for having heard what was 
only intended for her heavenly Father, yet 
glad that I was not a wife of a selfish preacher. 








N the first place, we must clear the 
skirts of this poor woman whose 
prayer was heard by the wrong 

party. There is a highly moral differ- 
ence between taking one’s husband’s sins 
to the Lord in prayer and in cataloguing 


them in an anonymous article. Besides, 
if a wife cannot talk about her husband 
to her “ heavenly Father,” to whom may 
she discuss him, especially if he is a 
preacher? For the wife of a preacher is 
under peculiar obligations to idealize him 
to every one else. She cannot afford to 
look even comprehendingly intelligent 
when other members of the “ Woman’s 
Missionary Sewing Circle ” begin a sym- 
pathetic exchange of confidences about 
how irritable or exacting their “ Mr. 
Smiths ” and “ Mr. Browns” are, altho 


she knows that her “Mr. C.” is as 
crabbed when he is interrupted in the 
preparation of a sermon as the most 
secular man in town and that he is even 
more exacting from having been “ pam- 
pered ” by every woman in his congre- 
gation. But she must not admit these 
perversities, lest she should injure “ Mr. 
C.’s influence.” The foolish notion that 
a preacher is in some particular sense “a 
man of God” leads unavoidably to some 
acting on his part and very often to 
much concealment on the part of his long 
suffering family. As a matter of fact, he 
has no more legitimate claim to that title 
than any other respectable sinner. He 
does not differ very much from the aver- 
age man except in his dress, his manner, 
the honorable distinction of his calling 
129 
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and in the pietistic aspect of his trans- 
gressions. For a preacher cannot be 
honest and aboveboard about his short- 
comings as other men are, lest he “ lose 
his influence.” He is obliged to justify 
them according to the Scriptures in some 
way, and it is astonishing how many of 
them succeed in doing it. Thus he is 
not alone in the class of selfish husbands 
who have typewriters, buy books and 
“take trips” at the expense of their 
feeble, overworked wives. Nothing is 
more common among doctors, lawyers 
and other professional men. But he is 
the only one of them who makes a sort 
of moral excellence of his brutality and 
lays it as a Christian obligation upon his 
self-sacrificing wife’s tender conscience. 
The average preacher’s wife will cheer- 
fully turn her last year’s dress hind part 
before and wear it after a compulsory 
fashion of the seams in order that her 
husband may buy a new commentary on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and thus save 
himself the mental exertion of doing 
some original Gospel thinking of his 
own. And in her heart of hearts she 
knows that something is wrong. But 


women are curious products morally 
when they set their heads to be good. 
They are rarely disposed to give their 
man-mates the opportunities they are en- 
titled to have for developing reciprocal 


virtues. Their idea is to give all that is 
needed. This is the basis upon which 
“Mr. C.” gets everything and a trip to 
the Holy Land, while “ Mrs. C.” degen- 
erates into a secret martyr burning at 
the stake before just her “ heavenly 
Father.” 

Now no woman should become a mar- 
tyr unless she is incapable of being any- 
thing more effective. It is no longer a 
commendable form of virtue as it was in 
the Middle Ages. We have passed that 
stage now. And one intelligent, self- 
sustaining woman is more than a match 
for a husband and a mother-in-law. It 
is not so difficult to teach them that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. It 
is as natural in a man to give as it is to 
receive, only his giving faculty is dor- 
mant and his taking one is active from 
the hour of his birth. It must therefore 
be cultivated, like his talent for music or 
his genius for poetry. In any case, if a 
woman has her natural share of feminine 
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shrewdness and humor and coquetry it 
is as much a sin for her to allow her 
husband to impose upon her as it is for 
him to do it. As for the mother-in-law, 
she is like the husband and the other 
children in the house; she should be 
properly managed to get the best results, 
and neither she nor her son should be 
taken to heart too seriously during the 
disciplining process. 

Left to their own inclinations men are 
always going to be more or less brutal 
in their relations to women, not because 
they are brutal, but because they do not 
know any better. They preach better, of 
course. It is not uncommon for a minis- 
ter who is nagging in his family about so 
sacred a business as their family prayers 
to preach with the tongue of men 
and angels about domestic virtues. But 
living and preaching belong to two dit- 
ferent realm§; one is reality and the 
other is the mere poetry of reality. And 
it is not fair to hold the preacher to any 
higher standard in his domestic relations 
than we do other men. They are just as 
purblind, just as dependent upon their 
wives for proper conditions to grow in 
husbandly grace as other men. And if 
they are permitted to cultivate the pecul- 
iar forms of pastorate selfishness so 
common among them there are very few 
preachers in the rank and file of the 
ministry who would not take a trip 
around the world, luxuriate in Holy 
Land sensations and even take a God- 
fearing peep at Monte Carlo while their 
foolish wives stayed at home and econo- 
mized. 

All of which means that there is a 
great need of reform among preachers’ 
wives. We know how matters stand at 
present. Their husbands are the best 
dressed men in the country according to 
their income, and they are often the most 
dingily gowned women. Any observing 
person can “ pick out” the pastor’s wife 
in almost any congregation by the age, 
«the unfashionableness and the ludicrous 
sobriety of her clothes. And her appear- 
ance is more creditable to her good in- 
tentions than it is to her good sense. She 
is a perpetual appeal to the charity of her 
husband’s congregation, while he in his 
handsome broadcloth and white vests is 
the ideal of their hearts. He is better 
liked because of his assured manners 
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and hearty good fellowship. They mis- 
take the well clothed, well loved ex- 
pression of mortal satisfaction in his face 
for heavenly mindedness. Meanwhile 
poor “ Mrs. C.” is—a “ little difficult, so 
hard to break through her reserve!” If 
they only knew it, “ Mrs. C.’s” timidity 
is founded upon her consciousness of 
looking “tacky.” If some heathen god- 
mother of common sense would clothe 
her in a summer silk with a plenty of 
lace and ribbon on it “ Mr. C.’s” people 
would be surprised at the sparkling 
change in her personality. And it is just 
as foolish to wonder why pretty clothes 
emancipate the souls of women as it is 
to wonder why birds have wings. But 
the fact is incontestable. 

Not long ago the pastor of a certain 
church traveled three thousand miles to 
attend a missionary convention. 

“My wife and I have been saving up 
for this trip two years,” he said; but she 
did not come with him. “ Oh, she’s all 


enthusiasm for the Church,” he con- 
tinued; “wanted me to get out of my 
ruts, come over here and get some new 
Then he showed her picture, a 


ideas.” 
wan-faced little creature, with her thin 
hair slicked back, buttoned up in a sag- 
ging old dress. 

“Oh, she’s a hustler!” he giggled, as 
he passed the cheap card around; “ does 
all her own work and keeps the five chil- 
dren in school.” 

“That’s the kind of wife a preacher 
needs!” commented a fat old deacon. 
As a matter of fact, she is the kind of 
wife no man ought to have unless he 
wishes to be developed into a pig. 

When a preacher on a small salary 
feels that he can afford a typewriter his 
wife should encourage him to buy it, and 
she should look amazed rather than ag- 
grieved when he objects to her spending 
a like sum upon what she needs for her- 
self. It will not require long for him to 
learn how to put that kind of two and 
two together, nor to cower beneath the 
illustrating shrewdness of her logic. It 
does not matter whether she thinks he 
can afford it or not, if she wishes to con- 
tinue to love and honor him she should 
not fail to cost him the sum of his type- 
writer at this juncture. It is better to be 
in debt for a time than to lay the founda- 
tion for contempt toward one’s own hus- 
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band. Besides, he will become more defi- 
nite, more personal, in his plans for econ- 
omy. And he will grow in grace, which is 
harder for a preacher to do in some 
ways than it is for most men. His path 
is beset by a very piety of temptations 
to self-indulgence that would often de- 
ceive a guardian angel. On this account 
his wife is under the more urgent obliga- 
tion to make it impossible for him to 
yield to them. 

Nor is this a matter for prayer so 
much as it is one for the intelligent exer- 
cise of those faculties with which Provi- 
dence has already endowed “ Mrs. C.” 
She may pour out her soul to her 
“heavenly Father ” about the way “ Mr. 
C.” and his mother carry on until she 
cannot lift one foot before the other in 
her daily tasks, and her mother-in-law 
will remain exacting and “ Mr. C.” will 
go on taking European tours every time 
she helps him save enough money to pay 
expenses. And he will take them con- 
scientiously, too, because she has aided 
and abetted him in becoming a selfish, 
pious egotist who can see nothing but his 
“duty to the Church ” and the necessity 
of harvesting “fresh material” for his 
sermons in the most agreeable way pos- 
sible. What she should have done when 
she packed him off to Europe was not 
to retire to her closet in a martyrdom of 
prayer. She should have kissed him 
a tender farewell with some such an- 
nouncement as this: “Have a good 
time! and while you are gone I shall 
leave the children with your mother and 
pay some visits to my old schoolmates. 
It will do me good, and your mother 
will need something to occupy her mind 
and time while you are away! ” 

It will be all the better if “ Mr. C.” 
flies into a righteous tantrum and refuses 
to go to Europe. Then she can leave 
both of them with the children. The 
point is to decide and achieve it all grace- 
fully, cheerfully, nervily. There is noth- 
ing that takes the fury out of such a man 
so quickly as to find a straight stretch 
of steel nerves in his gentle, long suffer- 
ing wife. In many instances it brings 
him to his senses for good and always. 

The trouble is that such a wife as 
“Mrs. C.” usually lacks the. will power. 
She has given up so often and so much 
that she has no longer the strength to 


. 
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withhold what she ought not to concede. 
Also, she is afraid of.“ talk.” It would 
be so injurious to “ Mr. C.’s ” work if his 
wife were criticised. And of course the 
mother-in-law would talk. But preach- 
ers’ congregations are not nearly so sim- 
ple as some preachers think they are. 
And while few of them have thought 
very definitely on the subject of vaca- 
tions for preachers’ wives, since such a 
thing is so nearly unprecedented, they 
would rally with a tickling enthusiasm 
to the adventure that would disconcert 
any ministerial mothers-in-law. 

The one thing absolutely necessary to 
emancipation of such a woman is a good 
temper and an active sense of humor. 
She should never argue, she should 
cheerfully turn the other cheek to her 
mother-in-law ; she should learn the art 
of being prettily complimentary to her 
husband and of attributing to him open- 
ly, naively, all the virtues she wants him 
to have. And if he protests grumpily 
she should be all the more ardent in her 
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defense of him to himself. If he recalls 
incidents to prove the contrary, she 
should put her hand prettily over his 
mouth and say that she will have no one 
abuse her hero. And she should be mor- 
bidly sensitive with her mother-in-law 
on this point, passing over no speech that 
could be construed as reflecting upon 
“Mr. C.,” and thus assuming a nearness 
and a dearness to him which his own 
mother cannot accomplish. Meanwhile 
she must pursue the even tenor of her 
own way with a childlike simplicity 
which refuses to be enlightened. It is 
because wives make unwarranted sacri- 
fices for their husbands so graciously in 
the open and cry over having to do it 
only in secret to their “heavenly 
Father” that they get left at home so 
often when their husbands go abroad. 
In short, the whole trouble is the wife’s 
fault and the husband’s rudeness. And 
the fault and the rudeness arise from the 
fact that neither uses his wit in dealing 
with one another. 


The Canada Underground Railway 
BY WILLIAM E. S. FALES 


{Dr. Fales entered the consular service of the United States in 1890 as vice-consul 


at Amoy, China. 


onstrated that he has an intimate knowledge of Chinese life in this country. 


ln his recent volume, entitled “‘ Bits of Broken China,” he has dem- 


In view 


of the present boycott of American imports to China because of our disgraceful treat- 
ment of the Chinese entering this country, the following article is particularly timely. 


—EDITOR. | 


HEN Congress passed the Chi- 

nese Exclusion act it uncon- 

‘ sciously created two new 
industries. One was the Canada Under- 
ground Railway, which transports ex- 
cluded aliens from Southern China to 
any place in the United States at about 
three times the rates paid by ordinary 
travelers. The other was the San Fran- 
cisco Ring, which levies tribute on smug- 
glers and smuggled, conducts a moderate 
traffic in contraband opium, and, most 
profitable of all, imports aliens at five or 
ten times market rates. Incidentally, it 
arrests and deports unlucky men who 
have entered America by the Under- 
ground, and thus obtains an enviable 


reputation for patriotism and good 
citizenship. Its watchword is, “ Down 
with the Yellow Peril!” 

When Wong Lee, a merchant in New 
York, decided to have his betrothed come 
to him from her home near Canton he 
realized the difficulty and expense of 
the undertaking. With the wisdom born 
of experience, he consulted a prominent 

«lawyer, who, after explaining that a 
Chinaman is not legally a human being, 
that the law presumed him to be a pauper 
or criminal until the opposite was con- 
clusively shown, and that the spirit of 
the law was to shut out all persons with 
yellow skins, irrespective of character or 
worth, advised his client to go to Canton, 
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marry there in European as well as na- 
tive fashion, and return with his bride. 
By doing this the happy couple would 
have no trouble except at San Francisco, 
where they would probably be arrested 
and thrown into jail for a few days. 

Wong Lee paid the lawyer’s fee and 
thought involuntarily of his native land, 
where all men are treated alike and 
lawyers and lawyers’ bills are unknown. 
The advice did not simplify matters. 
Being a pagan, he did not relish the idea 
of marrying in European style, much less 
of having his young wife arrested and 
incarcerated. Neither did he like the 
prospect of going to China and back. He 
had spent six years in building up a re- 
munerative commission business, and his 
absence would undo much of what he 
had accomplished. 

Through a correspondent in the Cali- 
fornia metropolis he next applied to the 
San Francisco Ring, asking what they 
would charge to bring his fiancée and her 
brother from Canton to New York. 

The application was considered by the 
Ring in the office of their lawyer. 

“ This,” said the manager, “is what I 
call gilt-edged business. The applicant 
is a merchant, rated at $40,000 by the 
Sam Tong. It will cost us $600 to send 
the girl and her brother to New York, 
provided there are no obstacles. How 
about the law, Counselor?” 

“Clear as can be,” answered the at- 
torney. “ They are both entitled to ad- 
mission under the treaty as well as the 
Exclusion act.” 

“IT fancied as much,” returned the 
manager. “ We will have no trouble at 
all. Now what shall we charge the fel- 
low for the job?” 

“ Five thousand would not be too much 
under the circumstances,” suggested the 
disciple of Blackstone. 

“Five thousand!” sneered the man- 
ager. ‘“ We are in this business for cash 
and we'll make it ten thousand or noth- 
ing. 

“ Supposing he won’t pay it?” 

“ Suppose nothing! You don’t know 
a Chinaman. No matter how clever he 
is in business, in love affairs he is an 
absolute ass.” 

The other members agreed, and Wong 
Lee was duly notified of their decision. 
He knew the greed of the Ring, but this 
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demand staggered him. He declined the 
offer and broke off all negotiations. 
Within a month he received a letter from 
San Francisco, which ran as follows: 
“Wong Lee, 

“Sir: Our society has learned with deep 
sorrow that you are arranging to smuggle a 
young girl into this country from Canton. The 
contemplated action wounds every Christian 
heart. We are determined to fight such traf- 
fic to the bitter end. If, disregarding this 
notice, you bring the girl over, we will have 
her arrested and sent back, and will institute 
criminal proceedings against yourself and any 
agent or accomplice you may employ. 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“* JABEZ Morton, 
“ Secretary Law and Order League.” 

Wong recognized the menace and put 
the letter carefully away. Had the Ring 
understood the man it would not have 
made this transparent move. It aroused 
all the combative elements of his nature 
and he determined to fight fire with fire. 
Accordingly he visited the New York 
manager of the Canada Underground 
Railway and had a brief but satisfactory 
call. 

The official was Charles A. Wing, bet- 
ter known as Charley Wing. He was a 
half-breed, born in Oakland of a Chi- 
nese father and an Irish mother. Men- 
tally, he was a mixture of both parents; 
physically, he took after his mother. 
Speaking English and Cantonese per- 
fectly, he had worked his way up in the 
Canada Underground until he was the 
second in command. Like a true son of 
Erin, he was “agin the Government ” ; 
yet the joy he felt in breaking the law 
was small compared with that experi- 
enced in fighting the San Francisco Ring. 

The Underground began its work the 
same day. A cipher message from New 
York started the Canton correspondent 
in action and astonished the bride-to-be 
and her family. Preparations were made 
and by the time the great mails had 
brought full advices the girl was ready 
to depart. 

The party took the river boat at Can- 
ton and sailed down the Pearl River to 
Hong Kong, where they were transferred 
to the Canadian mail steamer, which left 
on the following day. The Pacific Ocean 
greyhound had scarcely cleared the 
harbor when a half-breed filed, in the 
Eastern Extension Cable office, a mes- 
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sage to the Ring’s lawyer in San Fran- 
cisco, which read: 
“ Sailed ‘ Empress India.’ ” 


A similar message went out at the 
same time addressed to “Charles A. 
Wing, New York.” 

In due season the travelers reached 
Vancouver, where they were met, before 
they went ashore, by a cousin of the bride 
and also by an agent of Charley Wing. 
After their luggage was cleared by the 
customs they drove to the cousin’s house, 
where dinner was served. The meal was 
just concluded when a police officer and 
an interpreter entered the house and ar- 
rested bride, brother and cousin. The 
warrant had been issued on an affidavit 
which charged that the woman had been 
abducted and that the brother and cousin 
were the tools of one John Doe. The 
accused were too frightened to do more 
than expostulate, but the agent of 
Charley Wing took it so coolly that it 
was evident he had expected some such 
occurrence. With a few words he re- 
assured them, and escorted them and 
the police to his carriage, which conveyed 
them to court. On entering the judge’s 
presence they were gratified to find that 
the agent had arrived before them, bring- 
ing with him a wealthy Chinaman, who 
was ready to go bail in any amount. 

The proceedings were very brief. The 
complainant’s counsel stated that he had 
just been retained in the case and that 
he would ask for a week’s adjournment, 
the accused to remain in jail ad interim. 
The defendants’ lawyer protested vigor- 
ously and the judge ordered the case to 
proceed. 

The complainant took the stand. He 
was a shabby, red-faced individual, on 
whom liquor and vice had left indelible 
marks. He knew nothing about the mat- 
ter of his own knowledge. His infor- 
mation had come from a friend. The 
friend lived in San Francisco. He pre- 
ferred not to give the friend’s name. If 
the court ordered him to he would dis- 
close it. He finally stated that the 
friend’s name was Thomas Doolittle, 
which was that of the manager of the 
Ring. 

On cross-examination he admitted that 
he had no regular employment and that 
he had several times been arrested for 
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intoxication, fighting and petty larceny ; 
that he had been paid for his trouble in 
coming into court, and that he had no 
means to prove his charge against the 
prisoners. 

This was the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion. The defendants’ counsel submitted 
to the judge duly authenticated certifi- 
cates from the Chinese authorities and 
the British Consul at Canton, verified 
statements from the captain and Hong 
Kong agent of the “ Empress of India,” 
and affidavits from Wong Lee and the 
manager of the Hong Kong and Shang- 
hai Bank in New York. There was still 
other evidence, but the judge interrupted 
the proceedings: 

“You need go no further, Counsel. 
I am convinced that this prosecution is an 
attempt at blackmail or something 
worse. The complainant is utterly irre- 
sponsible, and the defendants are of ex- 
cellent standing. The complaint is dis- 
missed and the defendants honorably 
discharged.” 

This defeat did not discourage the San 
Francisco Ring. That night the wires of 
the Associated Press carried the follow- 
ing news item, which appeared in a 
thousand newspapers during the next 
forty-eight hours: 


SACRIFICES TO MOLOCH. 

“Vancouver, May 2d.—A beautiful Chinese 
girl named Ah Ho, and a low-browed China- 
man, claiming to be her brother, were arrested 
to-day on leaving the steamship ‘Empress of 
India,’ and arraigned before Justice Hawkens 
on the complaint of John Alexis Smith, a 
prominent citizen, that the woman had been 
abducted in China and brought here a slave. 
The prisoners interposed the usual defense, 
that the girl was going to New York to marry 
an alleged Wong Lee. The magistrate de- 
clared that this infamous traffic must be sup- 
pressed, but as the complainant was unable to 
adduce sufficient evidence, he felt compelled to 
release the prisoners.” 


The Associated Press did not transmit 
an item which appeared in a Vancouver 
paper two days later: 


“John A. Smith, a barroom loafer who has 
repeatedly been an inmate of the jail, had a 
windfall day before yesterday and celebrated 
his good fortune by getting fighting drunk. 
It took three policemen to arrest him and two 
to bring him into court this morning. Justice 
Jackson sentenced him to ninety days with 
hard labor.” 
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The unsuccessful movement of the 
Ring produced results in several direc- 
tions. 

Wong Lee, furious at the outrage, 
called on Charley Wing and had a long 
consultation. That night Wing and a 
slender young Chinaman left for Mont- 
real. 

The Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington sent out a circular notice to the 
Immigration Inspectors on the Northern 
border, in which special attention was 
called to Ah Ho and Tai Sing, her 
brother. 

Thomas Doolittle, the San Francisco 
man who had instigated the arrest, was 
attacked one night when entering his 
home and beaten nearly to death. 

Ah Ho and her brother remained in 
Vancouver nearly a week and then, ac- 
companied by an interpreter, came East 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway. Among 
the passengers in their car were two 
men, who watched them closely. One of 
these was a Secret Service man and the 
other was an agent of the Ring. Noth- 
ing occurred until Winnipeg was 
reached, where the train stops half an 
hour. Here the interpreter went out, 


followed by the Ring’s agent, and re- 
turned promptly with a pot of tea. Again 
he went out, carrying the emptied pot, 


but this time he did not return. As the 
train started a young Chinaman entered 
the car, sat down beside Ah Ho and 
started a conversation. A second later 
_ the agent of the Ring was seen on the 
platform, running for the moving train. 
Fortune favored him. He caught the 
last car, but lost his hat and badly bruised 
his ankle. At Montreal, where there is 
another half-hour wait, the party sat 
quiet for some minutes, Ah Ho appear- 
ing to expect some one. Then they rose, 
walked quickly through car and station, 
and, entering a closed carriage, were im- 
mediately driven off. The agent of the 
Ring ran hurriedly about, engaged a 
second coach and tried to follow them, 
but without success. 

The Secret Service man was joined 
on the platform by three associates. 
They chatted a few minutes and then 
separated, he repairing to the Queen’s 
Hotel, his headquarters when in Mont- 
real. In passing the parlor he caught a 
glimpse of a handsome middle-aged 
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woman playing the piano. That evening 
he saw her in the dining room, where she 
made so attractive a picture that when 
the meal was over he asked the hotel 
clerk who she was. 

“A wealthy widow, Mrs. Van Duyne, 
who is stopping here while her daughter 
is being treated by our best oculist.” 

Alston obtained an introduction and 
found his new acquaintance as charm- 
ing mentally as she was physically. The 
attraction proved reciprocal, as_ the 
Secret Service man was bright, witty and 
good-looking. She told him how her 
daughter’s eye had been injured in a 
game of tennis, three weeks before, so 
that the sight had been despaired of at 
one time. The- skill of the oculist had 
saved the girl’s vision, but it would be 
several months before she could remove 
the bandages. Alston sympathized, and, 
in turn, told her about Ah Ho. The 
widow was deeply interested and made a 
number of ingenious suggestions. He 
laughed and complimenting her on her 
detective ability, said he had already done 
nearly everything she had proposed. 
There was little indeed that he had not 
provided for. He had run Ah Ho down 
so closely that he knew she was in one 
of two houses, both of which were under 
surveillance night and day. When the 
widow heard this, she laughed and ex- 
claimed: 

“Look out, Mr. Alston. If she’s a 
true woman, she'll get away despite all 
your precautions! ” 

In the meantime the agent of the Ring 
had been in a condition of mingled fury 
and despair. Dispatches from San Fran- 
cisco had hinted at indolence and care- 
lessness on his part. In desperation he 
called upon the police, from whom he 
obtained Alston’s name and address, 

That evening he visited the Queen’s 
Hotel, passing, as he walked down the 
entrance hall, Alston and Mrs. Van 
Duyne, who were sitting in the parlor. 
They happened to look up as he went by. 

“What a cruel face that man has!” 
exclaimed the widow. “ I’m positive he’s 
a card sharper or a runaway cashier from 
New York.” 

“ Hardly,” laughed Alston. “ He looks 
more like a crushed tragedian. I’ve seen 
him before somewhere. Oh, yes! I 
remember him now. He crossed the 
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continent with me, but never spoke to 
anybody on the train. By jove, perhaps 
he is helping Ah Ho!” 

Alston paused as a waiter came for- 
ward and handed him a visiting card. 
He glanced at it, then rose and bowed 
to the widow. 

“‘ Please excuse me for a few minutes. 
Here’s a card from a man who wishes 
to see me on business. I suspect it’s the 
fellow who just passed us, and that it 
concerns Ah Ho. I'll return as quickly 
as possible.” 

He handed her the card and left the 
room. Upon it she saw in plain type: 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
2995 Market Street, 


Private Detective. San Francisco. 


Mrs. Van Duyne smiled and remarked 
to herself, ‘“ This is what Charley ex- 
pected. Williams has lost the trail and 
now as a forlorn hope appeals to Alston.” 

The Secret Service man went to the 
clerk’s desk and there met Williams. 

“Can I see you a moment in private, 
Mr. Alston? ” 

“Certainly. There’s a smoking room 
down the hall which is usually empty at 
this hour. We'll go there.” 

They entered the room, which was de- 
serted. 

“T came to see you in regard to a 
Chinese case, one Ah Ho, who came from 
Vancouver and is hiding here before go- 
ing to New York. I suppose you are 
out for money, like all of us?” Williams 
began, insinuatingly. The Secret Serv- 
ice man bowed as if in assent. 

“It’s worth nothing to arrest that 
woman and send her back to China. It’s 
worth three thousand dollars to arrest 
her and then let her off to go through 
to New York.” 

“How’s that?” “queried Alston. 
“Isn’t she a poor slave girl that’s going 
to some den in New York?” 

“Not on your life!” sneered Wil- 
liams. ‘ That’s what our society always 
publishes in the papers. Besides which 
there ain’t any dens in New York. The 
girl’s going to marry a rich pigtail, who'll 
gladly cough up three thou. to secure 
her release. If you’ll arrest her on the 
border, I’ll go on to New York and get 
the cash. Then we'll divide and let her 


” 


go. 
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“ There’s risk for the 
money.” 

“Tl make it five thousand, then.” 

“But who will square me with the 
Government in case of trouble? ” 

“Why, our society, of course. We are 
making a fine thing out of the business - 
and we stand by one another through 
thick and thin.” : 

Alston rose from his chair. “I’ve 
heard enough, Mr. Williams, of you and 
your ‘society.’ I shall arrest this Ah 
Ho, and if I catch you around interfer- 
ing with justice, I'll shoot you. Good 
evening.” 

He rejoined the widow and told her 
about the interview. She listened atten- 
tively and said after a moment’s pause: 

“You are a better man than I thought. 
Most people would have taken the bribe 
he offered.” 

* * * * * 

The next day was very busy. Alston 
was Called to the telephone by one of his 
men, who reported that a carriage had 
driven up to the house he was watching 
and taken away a Chinese man and 
woman to a house eight streets distant. 
The message had scarcely been received 
when the telephone rang again. It was 
the man watching the second house, who 
reported a similar occurrence there. 

The Secret Service man gave what or- 
ders he thought necessary and started 
toward his room. In the hall he en- 
countered the fair widow. 

“ I’m so glad to see you, Mr. Alston. I 
was looking for you to bega favor. The 
oculist here has ordered my daughter to 
go to the Eye and Ear Infirmary at New 
York, and has had a physician sent up 
from there to escort us. We wish to take 
the express which leaves in an hour and 
a half. I have telephoned for berths and 
a private compartment on the Pullman, 
and am now on my way to get my daugh- 
ter and the physician and drive with them 
to the train. Will it be too much trouble 
to go to the station, pay for the tickets 
with this bill, and explain to the porter 
and conductor the necessity for quiet? 
If it will not be imposing too heavily 
upon your good nature, you might also 
order some flowers to cheer our poor 
little invalid.” 

Alston gladly assented and carried out 
the program as requested. The little 


too much 





chamber on the car was made fragrant 
with roses and carnations. The carriage 
arrived in due course. The young girl, 
veiled and bandaged, was lifted out by 
a brawny Canadian and laid in the bed 
prepared for her. The New York physi- 
cian won Alston’s heart by his courtesy 
and brilliancy. Thanks to Alston the 
invalid was not disturbed upon the 
journey. 
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Ten days afterward he received a note 
from the widow, which he never showed. 
It contained the following lines: 


“ My ‘ daughter,’ Ah Ho, was formally mar- 
ried to Wong Lee yesterday, so that your 
conscience may be clear in regard to the aid 
you unwittingly rendered Charley Wing and 
myself in evading Uncle Sam’s foolish laws. 
Sorry you did not have a chance to shoot 
Williams.” , 


New York Ciry, 


The Cheerful Life in the South 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


HE South has always been mission- 
ary ground, not because we are 
more wicked than other people, 

but because we are so_self-possessed. 
Some think this assurance is neither 
moral nor intellectual, and it is not, it is 
temperamental. ‘We are not open to for- 
eign convictions, because we have an 
awful personal integrity in such matters. 
We are determined to remain true to 
ourselves, whether we ever advance an 
octave in the scale of things or not. This 
is not an enlightened virtue, but it is a 
virtue, and with a better moral ancestry 
than many more enlightened ones. 

We are also charged with a lack of en- 
ergy and of enterprise. But this is not 
a fault. It isa philosophy, founded upon 
climate and a gift we have for irrespon- 
sible cheerfulness under the most adverse 
circumstances. Besides, it makes a dif- 
ference where one is born. And most of 
us have been so well born we have not 
the same self-making impulse which 
spurs less fortunate people on to deeds 
of glory. This is why we resent with 
peculiar indignation the presumption 
which lies back of so much exhortation 
to be “up and doing.” We have less 
to do than most people, in the very na- 
ture of things, and it is a matter of irrita- 
tion to us that so few recognize the rea- 
son why. 

It is worthy of note that there are no 


disciples among us of the more recent 
cults in living. The reason is we have a 
cult of our own. “The Simple Life,” 
for instance, requires too much discipline, 
too much self-restraint, and it leads too 
easily toward certain affectations that we 
could never tolerate. Disciples of sim- 
plicity are apt to be skeptical of their less 
abstemious neighbors. Thus, no one ap- 
proves Thoreau in the South, altho so 
far as the simple life is concerned he had 
the root of the matter in him. But he 
became an insufferable cad in his rela- 
tions to Nature,in his effort to follow out 
the logic of his position. The spirit 
which could lead him to sit astride a 
respectable pumpkin and _ patronize 
everything in sight would not be popular 
here. We do not even buy what Mr. 
Wagner has to say on this subject, be- 
cause we are already engaged to live the 
merely “cheerful life.” This is a less 
expensive adjustment to the general 
situation. It is not so serious or so self- 
cultivating as the “ simple life,” nor so 
drastic as the “ strenuous life.” It takes 
in one’s neighbor genially without be- 
coming a missionary or a taskmaster to 
him. It is a radiance, not an energy, 
except in its opposition to the “ strenu- 
ous life.” And it is not really immoral 
to be opposed to such a high working 
tension. Some must be strenuous, of 
course, because they are the tool-people 
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who make and keep the world together. 
But we of the South resigned from that 
business forty years ago, and now, bar- 
ring a few infected souls, we prefer the 
merely cheerful life which curtails am- 
bitions and does not found self-respect 
upon the realization of great ambitions. 
Besides, if we all become strenuous, there 
will no longer be “room at the top.” 
And what is “the top,” anyhow? A 
very stingily constructed and precarious 
elevation above the narrow brow of pub- 
lic opinion, from which many disciples 
of fame and strenuosity topple back into 
their original dust! It is easier to walk 
into the grave than to climb into it, and 
quite as decent a way of being dead. 
For, once we are buried, no Mark An- 
tony funeral oration or memorial tablet 
will resurrect us till God calls. Then the 
cheerful Southerner who lived gayly 
upon a level with his common kind is as 
sure to rise as the most strenuous hero 
that ever lived. Immortality is likely to 
prove disconcerting to some very able, 
intelligent, effective people. The peace 
and harmony of it will not rime with 
their distractedly energetic spirits. But 
it will be an experience peculiarly suited 
to some of us in this region who have 
had the opportunities of a pleasant life- 
time to cultivate the cheerful, indigent, 
peaceful mind. 

When I was a child we went to an 
“ old field ” school. On account of a cer- 
tain cheerful limitation in wit and intel- 
lectual energy I was dedicated to the 
“foot” of the “third reader” class, 
while Minnie Lee, a very freckled faced, 
conscientious little girl, whowore absurd- 
ly long pantalets, maintained the head 
of it with commendable effort. We were 
accustomed to reading Longfellow’s 
poem “ Excelsior” in concert. That is, 
Minnie Lee and the other pupils read 
it, while I wept for the brave young man 
who died at the top, 


Still grasping in his hand of ice, 
That banner with the strange device. 


I do not know if it was because I had 
never moved onward, or upward in any 
direction, and felt in my too tender 
imagination the poignant agony of the 
long climb, or if I was moved by the 
marching melody of the words; but they 
appealed to me so strangely that I was 


always obliged to retire from the class 
in tearful enjoyment of my emotions, 
while Minnie Lee carried the “ Excel- 
sior ” chorus to a thrilling close in her 
thin, high voice. 

During the twenty years that have 
elapsed since I have often wondered 
what could have been her conception of 
the poet’s meaning. She is a good 
woman to know, but not because she has 
ever showed the least inclination to emu- 
late the unfortunate youth with the Ex- 
celsior motto. She married a poor but 
cheerful man, is the mother of five chil- 
dren, and lives in sight of the little old 
school house. She has never tired of the 
scenery, never showed any aspiring dis- 
satisfaction with her lot in life. She is 
ample and gracious, like a feather pillow 
that has been long in the sun. She wears 
flowered calico gowns which suggest a 
sort of colossal kinship between her and 
the roses in her garden. She recalls with 
charming appreciation every incident of 
our school days, and she has the biog- 
raphy of all her babies on the tip of her 
tongue. “Do you remember the blue 
birds that used to nest in our old gate 
post?” she asked me the other day, and 
I recalled a spring time of happy morn- 
ings when we tripped through the dewy 
grass to watch the young fledglings. 

“ They have had their nest there every 
year since,” she said, and I knew that 
she still had the same Maytime interest 
in the pretty sight. 

“Do you remember the time Johnny 
Kicklighter stepped on the honey bee in 
the spelling class?” she laughed merrily, 
and there flashed before me in panto- 
mime the victim of that tragedy, a pic- 
ture lost until then twenty years deep in 
the past. “ He married one of the Bilby 
girls. You remember her, the little one 
who used to ink her toes. They have 
three children. Doesn’t it seem strange 
the way we grow up and get old and 
can’t stop, and have children coming af- 
ter us who find the same bird nests and 
get stung the same way by the bees!” 
And indeed it did seem strange just 
then. We were so near the sun rim of 
an eternal childhood, out of which Min- 
nie Lee seemed never to have wandered. 

Some will call this a case of arrested 
development. But to my mind it was ar- 
rested nearer the gates of Paradise than 
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many of us will ever come. She filled 
the day with her precious annals. I felt 
that she could fill every one the same 
way, and that it would be like listening 
to a long poem with epic stanzas here 
and there. She knew so much that was 
good and natural and innocent. She 
loved so much with peaceful tenderness. 
She hoped so cheerfully from day to day 
for the sunshine and the rain, looked 
forward to her Sabbaths, and believed 
more in God than any modern inter- 
pretation of life or Scriptures would 
warrant. 
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The South is full of such women. 
They are the granddaughters of the old 
war dames who wore silks and counted 
their slaves by the hundreds. And if 
anybody thinks they have come down in 
the world it is because they do not know 
where up is. If we ever do see clearly, 
one of the first things we shall discover 
is that some of the best people are not 
where we think they are and that some 
of the wise ones are not where they 
ought to be. 


NasHVILLE, TENN. 


Race Prejudice in a Northern Town 


BY FRANKLIN U. QUILLIN 


{Nothing about this town, we believe, has ever appeared in print, as no one knowing 
the ci1cumstances has appreciated their uniqueness. The town has produced but one 
collcge man besides the author, who as a post-graduate at Harvard received his M. A. 
degree last month. He is making a special study of the negro question in connection 


with his course in economics.—EDITOR. ] 


N the town of Syracuse, Ohio, on the 
Ohio River, four miles above 
Pomeroy, a town of about 2,000 in- 

habitants, no negro is permitted to live. 
No negro is permitted to stay in the town 
over night under any consideration. This 
is an absolute rule in this year, 1905, 
and it has existed for several generations. 
The enforcement of this unwritten law 
for keeping the negro from staying in 
the town over a single night is in the 
hands of the boys from twelve to twenty 
years of age, while the attempt of a negro 
to become a resident of the town is re- 
sisted by the town en masse. 

When the colored man is seen in the 
town during the day he is generally told 
of these traditions, if he is so ignorant 
as not to know them already, and is 
warned to leave before sundown. If he 
fails to take heed, he is surrounded at 
about the time that darkness begins, and 
is addressed by the leaders of the gang 
in about this language: “ No nigger is 
allowed to stay in this town over night. 
We don’t care what you are here for. 
Get out of here now, and get out quick.” 
He sees from twenty-five to fifty boys 
around him talking in subdued voices 
and waiting to see whether he obeys. If 


he hesitates, little stones begin to reach 
him from unseen quarters, and soon per- 
suade him to begin his hegira. He is not 
allowed to walk, but is told to “ get on 
his little dog trot.” The command is 
always effective, for it is backed by stones 
in the ready hands of boys none too 
friendly. So long as he keeps up a good 
gait, the crowd, which follows just at his 
heels, and which keeps growing until it 
sometimes numbers seventy-five to one 
hundred boys, is good-natured and con- 
tents itself with yelling, laughing and 
hurling gibes at its victim. But let him 
stop his “trot” for one moment, from 
any cause whatever, and the stones im- 
mediately take effect as their. chief per- 
suader. Thus they follow him to the 
farthest limits of the town, where they 
send him on his way rejoicing (?), while 
they return to the city with triumph and 
tell their fathers all about the function, 
how fast the victim ran, how scared he 
was, how he pleaded and promised that 
he would go and never return if they 
would only go back and leave him, how 
Johnnie Jones hit him with such a big 
rock that it knocked him down. Then 
the fathers tell how they used to do the 
same thing, and thus the heroes of two 
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wars spend the rest of the evening by 
the old camp-fire, recounting their sev- 
eral campaigns. 

In my youth I participated in several 
of these chases, and must own that I al- 
ways enjoyed them, with the exception 
of one evening, when tfe poor victim was 
so fagged out that he could not maintain 
the “ dog trot ” on the last few hundred 
yards of his “dash,” but fell off to a 
walk. The poor fellow pleaded for 
mercy with all the despair of a doomed 
soul, until a few of us stepped forward 
and defended him, notwithstanding the 
gibes and threats of the worst of the mob, 
some of whom would not have felt re- 
morse had they taken the life of the poor 
wretch. 

This was an exceptional case; in gen- 
eral the boys know that they can make 
the “nigger” (I never heard a colored 
man called anything else in the town) 
run without injuring him; they liked the 
fun of the chase and the terror of the 
victim, incidentally using a few stones 
to enliven the situation. 

The conditions and circumstances in 
this town of Syracuse are unique in many 
ways; for all the surrounding towns have 
a considerable negro population. Just 
three miles below is the small town of 
Kerr’s Run, which has more black resi- 
dents than white. Most of them are 
afraid to go up to Syracuse even during 
the daytime, for the reputation of that 
town is known by almost every negro 
that works upon the Ohio River between 
Cincinnati and Pittsburg. Syracuse is 
the eastern terminal of the White Collas 
Line Steamboat system from Cincinnati. 
Many of the negro hands on this line are 
afraid to go up into the town to load 
salt and to get freight, unless the steam- 
boat officers are with them. When they 
want anything from the stores they 
usually try to hire some little boy to be 
their messenger. 

One colored family lives in the coun- 


try on a small farm, just beyond the town , 


limits. The father, whose name is Rush 
Johnson, came there during the Civil 
War, and he tells many stories of how 
he was brutally stoned and in other ways 
warned to leave the country. He was a 
courageous, industrious, and honest ne- 
gro, and in a few years so won his way 
that he was permitted to stay without 


being molested. However, he and his 
children have never dared to come into 
the town after night. 

The oldest son of this family, in re- 
sentment at an insult one day, struck a 
white schoolmate. He was pounced upon 
immediately by a mob of white boys, 
brutally beaten, and rolled over a steep 
embankment, sustaining many injuries. 
He left school, went West, worked his 
way through college and is now an elo- 
quent minister of the Gospel in an Af- 
rican church in Illinois. 

A daughter of this family attended the 
High School in the class before that of 
the writer of this article. Living within 
the limits of the High School Special 
District she could not be debarred, but 
was practically sent to “Coventry.” 
None of her schoolmates ever talked with 
her, and they objected so much to sitting 
near her that the principal had to arrange 
a desk for her completely removed from 
the rest of the school. She was scarcely 
if ever called on to recite, while all her 
classmates were reciting continually. For 
weeks it seemed the poor girl never 
spoke a word from the time she got on 
the school grounds until she left. 
Through all these and many more dis- 
couraging circumstances the brave girl 
struggled on through her four years’ 
course, passed her examinations, and was 
within two months of graduation when 
she was attacked by consumption and 
compelled to give up her school work. 
Then for the first time the heart of the 
town was touched by the sufferings of a 
colored person. All knew her case, had 
seen her struggle, most had opposed 
her ; but at last sympathy sprang up. The 
Board of Education suspended their rule 
requiring the passing of final examina- 
tions, voted Miss Margaret Johnson her 
liploma, complimented her upon her un- 
‘1sual pluck and perseverance, and wished 
Yer a return to health. 

During these two months of illness 
before Commencement she was not idle. 
For four long years she had gone to her 
school regularly, had studied her les- 
sons, had attended her classes, like the 
rest of her classmates, and during those 
years she, too, had thought of the night 
when she should stand before her friends 
(her family, of course, for none others 
of her race dared come into the village) 
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and should teceive the diploma that 
would crown for her so many hours of 
weariness and of longing. 

So during these days of sickness she 
produced her essay and prayed that she 
might be permitted to read it, along with 
her classmates, for she was always eager 
to do as they did, altho she knew that 
she was among them but not of them. 
Whatever her bitter thoughts, she never 
expressed them ; never once had she com- 
plained of her treatment or shown re- 
sentment. 

On the day when the long looked for 
Commencement Exercises were to be 
held in June, 1896, she appeared in a 
carriage and was assisted to the front 
seats, where she sat by the side of her 
father and two brothers, but her mother 
had recently died of the same disease 
that had seized upon her. She was too 
weak and ill to sit upon the platform 
with her twelve classmates, and so with 
sad but triumphant eyes, sat facing them. 
Were they proud of her achievements? 
Far from it. Several of them until the 
last minute strenuously objected to 
graduation with a colored person, as tho 
it were a disgrace that would be visited 
upon their children to the third and 
fourth generation. 

Finally the name, Margaret Johnson, 
was reached upon the program. Tho 
aware that she would not be required to 
read her essay, she insisted upon doing 
her part. Rising from her seat, she took 
a few steps forward, but was unable to 
mount the platform; so she turned where 
she was and in a low voice, scarcely 
above a whisper, read her essay on the 
threadbare topic, “ Perseverance,” but it 
was a theme that burned with life for 
her, the first and last of her race to stand 
before a Syracuse audience. : 

Thus she triumphed, the diploma was 
hers, won on just the same grounds as 
those of her classmates. She had done 
her part in winning respect for her race, 
but the sacrifice had to be paid. Two 
weeks after her triumph her course was 
run. Consumption, the disease so de- 
structive to her people. claimed one of 
the fairest “ flowers of the race.” 

While this girl showed to the white 
neople of the town the possibility that 
the negro might amount to something, 
that he might possess some qualities that 
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they admired but did not always show 
themselves, yet she could not dispossess 
them of the prejudice that had been 
nourished by them for so many years. 
After nine years still no negro lives 
within this Northern town, no negro 
works alongside of the white man during 
the day, and no negro so much as 
breathes the night air within its gates. 

The cause of this extraordinary race 
prejudice is hard to discern. The ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are not from 
the South, but, strange to say, are of 
New England stock. In the early days 
of the town many Irish lived there who 
were so bitterly hostile to the negro that 
some people attribute the subsequent 
treatment of the colored man to their 
influence. The population is mixed, in- 
cluding many Welsh and Germans. 
Most of the ‘people are day laborers 
working in the coal mines and in salt 
manufacture, and perhaps they feel the 
danger of negro competition. Certainly 
they would-as readily associate with a 
snake as permit a black man to work by 
their side. They almost feel that he de- 
files anything that he touches. To the 
women he is an object to be dreaded 
and feared, even in the day time. The 
little children are taught to fear the 
“ Black Man” with all the horrors asso- 
ciated with that name. The writer has 
seen many a child frightened almost into 
hysterics at the mere sight of a colored 
man, and he was himself imbued with 
the terror. What has caused this fear? 
No crime has ever been committed by a 
negro within the town, altho many have 
occurred nearby, which perhaps serve to 
maintain the prejudice in spite of many 
things that might have worked toward 
undermining it. 

Since the town was founded, about 
1815, not a single negro family has lived 
in it. About the year 1855 two negroes 
were employed as domestics by a family 
in the extreme lower end of the town, 
practically in the country. but they did 
not stay long. Since the Civil War two 
attempts have been made by negro 
families to settle in the town, but both 
were summarily driven out. The follow- 
ing incident will reveal the mode of deal- 
ing with such cases and the temper of 
the people: 

About the year 1886 a colored man said 
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that he was going to live in Syracuse; 
he had a right there and he was going to 
show them that he was just as good as 
they were. So with his wife he brought 
his few household goods and put them 
into a small house which was only four 
or five doors from the writer’s home. In 
the afternoon he .was called upon and 
told the rule of the town and that he 
too must leave before night. He replied 
that he would live there as long as he 
wished, but he was clearly told what 
would happen. The town was not in- 
corporated and hence he could obtain no 
police protection. The word went over 
the town with wonderful rapidity, and 
the people immediately prepared to re- 
sent this affront to the town’s dignity 
and pride. As soon, as darkness had 
fallen upon the scene an immense crowd 


of boys and men assembléd before the 
house. They called for the occupant to 
come out. Growing impatient the crowd 
went through the door with a rush. The 
negro was quickly overpowered, taken 
from his wife and marched into the 
street. There he received the direction 
to march. He marched to the edge of 
the town, where he was left with the 
information that he might sleep any- 
where that he wished, so long as he was 
out of the town limits; his wife would 
be guarded in the house over night, and 
if he were caught sneaking back before 
daylight he would be hanged to the near- 
est tree. The next day he was allowed 
to return to the house and reload his 
wife and goods. 

So ended the last attempt of a colored 
man to live in this Northern town. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 
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The Ministry and Social Reform 


[The following letters in reply to the two recent articles in ‘THE INDEPENDENT which 
described the motives of one who left Socialism for the Church and another the Church 
for Socialism have called forth many replies, of which we are sorry that space only permits 
us to publish the following. Singularly enough, most of the writers confine themselves 
to the question of the Church versus Socialism, whereas we had hoped that the larger 
question of whether the Church is now the most efficient organization for the promotion 
of the brotherhood of man would have been more fully discussed.—Epr1vror. ] 


Why I Stay in the Ministry 


In some of the great European cathedrals 
the traveler is arrested by the startling an- 
nouncement, “ Confessions heard in all lan- 
guages.” It appears that THe INDEPENDENT 
has assumed that role for America, and Bach- 
elor Maids and modern Socialists here tell out 
to all the world the story of their blighted 
hopes and realized dreams. May I dare to 
hope that here, too, one who has kept the 
beaten track may tell the story “ Why I Stay 
in the Ministry?” 

One who has tasted of the joys of the Christian 
ministry will not readily haste to other labor. 
One morning, before I had my breakfast, a 
professional man called at my home. His was 
a short and sad story. He wished his name 
dropped from the Church roll. He was a 
hypocrite, he said, and wished to be such no 
longer. His years had been filled with strug- 
gle and failure and discomfiture with the 
demon drink. He was ready to give up the 
fight. We talked and prayed together, and he 


went forth a new man, stronger to endure and 
pledged to stand true. And he stands. Why 
should I quit a job that gives me work to do 
like that? 

I sat in a little country hotel out on the 
Western prairie not long since. A man sat op- 
posite whom I took to be a railroad man. 
He entered into conversation and, when he 
learned my business in life, said somewhat 
cynically, “I’d like to be a preacher and be 
petted and get twenty dollars an hour and do 
all my work in one day.” He urged his case 
against the ministry quite bitterly, as it would 
seem, and a friend of the cloth who was with 
me left the table in disgust. I felt that the 
{man was speaking not his own thoughts and 
that his bark was worse than his bite. The 
conversation drifted to daily toil and then to 
home and family. He was a widower. His 
wife had died six months aga and he was 
alone with four little children. Strong man 
as he was, as he told the story of the parting 
the tears came into his eyes and he said: 
“ Brother, I’ve been fooling you a bit. I am 
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trying to be a Christian. I run an engine on 
the Limited across these plains, but when my 
wife died the first man who stood beside me 
ready to help was the preacher who was my 
wife’s pastor. I’ve joined the Church, but I 
find it hard to live a Christian life on the road. 
If it were not for the fact that I can get to 
church occasionally I think I’d have to give 
it up.” I stay in the ministry because I want 
to be at my post when he and his countless 
brethren come for help. 
(Rev.) Hucu T. Kerr. 
First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, HUTCHINSON, 
KANSAS. 


Why I Left Professional Propagandism 


I have not only left the ministry; I have left 
all professional propagandism. One’s soul 
may be troubled not only with the alternative 
of the Church or Socialism; it may also be 
tormented in rebelling against the life of a 
propagandist, and that is one reason why I 
left the ministry. 

It is quite true that I had come to disbelieve 
the Christian doctrines. Indeed, I went 
through three distinct tho somewhat over- 
lapping stages in my intellectual life. I may 
call them the theological, the ethical and the 
social, and it will be plain what I mean as I 
go on. 

In the theological period of my thinking I 
connected all phenomena with a divine being. 
What does God do with dead heathen? What 
is his purpose in causing pain to multitudes 
and in giving a few men great comforts and 
much power? All duties I looked at as or- 
dained by God. This is right and that wrong 
because God says so. In a word a person 
above and outside of myself was the center of 
all my thinking. My theology was largely 
teleology and the purpose was a divine pur- 
pose. Doing right was pleasing God and 
doing wrong was displeasing him. In a per- 
sonal God I lived and moved and had my 
being. My difficulties in this first stage began 
to arise when I was in the theological semi- 
nary,.and when the mission board, to whom I 
had applied for appointment, tried to insist on 
my believing certain things about the fate of 
dead heathen. This made me wonder what 
became of dead Bostonians, for it was a theo- 
logical inquisitor in Boston who insisted that 
different psychological processes took place 
at the time of death in pagan Hindoos and in 
Americans. The inquisitor and I were both 
agreed in not raising the question whether 
there could be anything that could properly be 
called life after death had taken place, but 
we could not agree as to what took place in 
this unknown sphere of existence. He thought 
the heathen in Boston as well as in Canton 
were surely damned, but I was inclined to give 
them the benefit of the doubt, just as much 
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as I did the heathen Chinese. And so I was 
kept on the rack for a year or more, and then 
there were some good people who thought the 
principle at stake important enough to raise 
a sum of money sufficient to support me for a 
few years in the foreign mission field. The 
principle at stake was whether or not one 
might be free to believe that men who were 
out of hearing of church bells were to have a 
fair probation before the judgment day. As 
soon as I was out of hearing of church bells 
myself I laid this question of future probation 
on the shelf and thought no more of it. But 
having begun to entertain doubts, I could not 
stop, and for six or eight years I wrestled 
with the question of miracles and the super- 
natural. What really happened, I asked, when 
there was an alleged miracle? Of course, like 
all good Christians, I did not believe in Bud- 
dhistic miracles, but soon I also disbelieved in 
the Old Testament miracles and later in 
apostolic miracles, and later yet in Jesus’ 
virgin birth, and still later in his reported 
wonders; but I did cling to- his resurrection 
for a long time and took the general position 
that we do not believe in Jesus because of the 
miracles, but we believe in the miracles because 
of Jesus, who was the culmination of a special 
revelation and the example and proof of a 
special providence. But before long I saw the 
absurdity of believing in one miracle and no 
more. Because Jesus’ body was raised from 
the dead it did not follow that my soul would 
be. His so-called resurrection did not prove 
immortality; and just as true the other way 
around, my immortality did not prove his 
resurrection. 

The last hope to which I clung was the be- 
lief in Jesus as the ideal man. I let everything 
else go that involved the supernatural in his 
life. The healthiness of a skeptical frame of 
mind appealed to me, and I accepted without 
flinching Paul’s alternative: “If Christ hath 
not been raised, then is our preaching vain; 
your faith is also vain.” My faith had be- 
come vain. But still for a long time I refused 
to doubt that God is good. I remember as 
clearly as if it were yesterday going home one 
evening from a native prayer meeting, my very 
attendance at which had begun to seem to 
me an untruth, that as I passed through the 
darkness of a bamboo grove I said to myself: 
“Well, whatever else is true, I believe that 
God is good.” But before long my fine new 
weapon of doubt had to be turned against this 
belief too. 

More and more there arose to my mind in- 
superable difficulties in adjusting the Christian 
theology to any rational view of evolution. So 
with the evolutionary philosophy as a clue, I 
started on an entirely new path. I abandoned 
the attempt to account for events: by referring 
them to a plan, divine if you please, according 
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to which they took place. Instead of trying 
to find out causes by searching for ideas in 
themselves I tried to find out the processes 
by which things have come to be. Instead of 
asking why God did thus and so, I began to 
ask how it came about that this or that is so. 
Instead of querying, “ Why must I suffer?” 
I began to ask for the steps of evolution that 
made me a sensitive being. Under this method 
I soon abandoned the idea that I and other 
Christians were favorites of heaven, and 
equally that any one was in special danger of 
calling down divine wrath on his head for ir- 
reverent inquisitiveness. In the upheaval that 
followed I was driven to cast about for a new 
ethical standpoint. If I could no longer ex- 
plain the world by referring everything to 
God’s inscrutable goodness, then I must have 
a new standard by which to measure moral 
values. Duty seemed to be the one thing sure. 
If I could no longer sing “ And Right Is Right 
Since God Is God,” I began to preach that it is 
right to do right because it is right. Not re- 
ward now or hereafter, not the pleasure of 
God, but simple duty must be one’s guide and 
inspiration. Such mottoes as “ Not religion 
as a duty, but duty as a religion,” found in me 
a responsive chord. The absolute theory of 
morals, with its dictum of “natural rights” 
and “ eternal principles of morality,’ possessed 
me strongly enough to carry me through what 
seemed a very important crisis in my life. I 
had come out of what I have called my theo- 
logical frame of mind and I found myself in 
a new atmosphere. I had gone through a 
revolution in my thinking in dethroning dog- 
matism and enthroning doubt, but I was still in 
the process of adjustment in working over my 
metaphysics to fit the facts of evolutionary 
science. At the same time I was confronted 
with the very practical problem of how to fit 
my everyday practices to my new ideas. I 
worried more over the question how to be a 
consistent agnostic in the Christian environment 
in which I had grown up than I did over the 
whole intellectual adjustment. It took some 
courage to think away from the old mental 
moorings, but in anxious anguish that was 
nothing compared to deciding what to do about 
it. I was too cautious to make a leap in the 
dark. I had come to my conclusions all by 
myself and knew no one who could sympathize 
with me. So I consumed much time trying 
to think through the problem how to be both 
true and honest. In the process I did some 
timid, not to say cowardly, things. I went to 
church like a true “ pillar of society”’ setting a 
good example. I actually baptized some peo- 
ple after I had repudiated a belief in the Trin- 


ity. 


I thought it was the relic of a superstition. I 
“gave thanks” at table even after it seemed 
only my good luck that I, instead of the beggar 


I conducted a communion service when . 
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on the street, had something to eat. Such are 
the constraints of custom and habit. 

Nor was I idle. I carried on my school 
work, and since preaching had come to mean 
a means of converting people to an accepted 
philosophy of life rather than an opportunity 
for shedding light on facts scientific and social, 
I lectured rather than preached. But of course 
I could not long remain a missionary of ortho- 
dox churches while harboring disbelief in their 
professed creed; common honesty forbade. 
So I found myself face to face with the prob- 
lem of conformity. It was not enough that I 
privately rejected the old creed and the theo- 
logical philosophy; my very profession belied 
this. Actions speak louder than words, and 
hence my active identification with a certain 
group of thinkers must be interpreted, I said, 
as an expression of my own views. In a 
word, “‘ Shall I,” I asked myself, “ pretend to 
subscribe to a creed in which I do not believe? 
Shall I work in a church which believes in 
its own ultimate supremacy when I do not 
believe in it? Shall I accept the name Chris- 
tian when Jesus is not my only or chief ideal? ” 
Just at that time the editor of the Outlook 
wrote that if Jesus were here to-day “He 
would remain a member of whatever church 
He happened to be born in.” I did not agree 
with the editor, but in any case such a course 
meant to me to be intellectually conscienceless. 
To be an ordained minister of an orthodox 
mission board meant, if it meant anything at 
all, an implied, if not an avowed, assent to 
the beliefs held in common by its churches. 
Those were not my beliefs and the sooner I 
left my position the better. “ Duty” was my 
watchword and my comfort during this trying 
time, yet in the name of duty I had done some 
questionable acts. 

On my return to America I looked with 
longing eyes to liberal bodies, some of which 
called themselves churches and some not, in 
my hope of finding an audience for my “ mes- 
sage” and a field for my activity. The cordial- 
ity of my reception convinced me for a while 
that my aversion to professional propagandism 
was mistaken. I went to work in a charity 
organization and in a social settlement in a 
Western city with the avowed purpose of train- 
ing myself for ethical leadership. It was not 
long, however, before I realized that to work 
in harmony with the organization meant the 
commitment of myself to a particular set of 
views which, tho “ liberal,” were not one whit 
less dogmatic than the Christian philosophy 
from which, with great pain to myself and 
friends, I had parted. Clearer and clearer to 
me it became that to make one’s living by 
preaching meant the stultification of the 
preacher. It was absolutely necessary to 
preach about such things and to reach such 
conclusions as the organization wanted to 
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hear, be it “ church” or “ society,” or what- 
ever. 

But now new difficulties began to arise. I 
began to ask, “‘ What is duty, after all? What 
are the bounds of morality and what are its 
sanctions? Is there such a thing as an abso- 
lute standard of morals? What is the origin 
and the nature of the sense of right and wrong, 
of conscience and remorse?” I began to 
strain out the moral quality of things, to sur- 
mise that morality and immorality were largely 
relative terms and that the universe was mostly 
unmoral. Virtue, I conceived, was an attain- 
ment, and morality an acquisition. Actions 
were not right because of conformity to some 
abstract law thought out by some being apart 
from things. There are not two worlds, one 
God’s world and the other the real world. 
There is, I thought, only one world, and if 
there is any God in it he is finding out as he 
goes along what is right and what is wrong. 
It seemed to me that the only way in which 
the extra human world had evolved at all was 
by the method of trial and occasional success. 
Nature’s so-called plan is like the firing of a 
load of shot into an open field a million times 
until you hit a rabbit and then doing it over 
again. Make a million organs of a million 
shapes and a million colors and one of them 
may fit the environment nearly enough to sur- 
vive. Then do it again. Do it a million times 
and finally you get a species. That seemed to 
be nature’s way. Not much Providence about 
that! Not much “ eternal beneficence” about 
that! It seemed to be the same in human 
history, except where man was reasonable 
enough to adapt means to an end. Nature or 
“God” did not adapt means to ends except as 
“she” or “he” did itin man. “ The only in- 
telligence in the universe worthy of the name 
is the intelligence of the organized beings 
which have been evolved, and the highest mani- 
festation of the psychic power known to the 
occupants of this planet is that which emanates 
from the human brain. Thus does science in- 
vert the pantheistic pyramid.” This, in the 
words of Lester F. Ward, had come to be my 
belief. So, I concluded, it is no use to try to 
find out what is right by going back to an 
authority in earth or in heaven. There are no 
natural rights. We invent rights and after 
a while they become wrongs, and then we try 
again and invent new rights. 

But of course I was not stewing this. broth 
out of pure ethical abstractions. Long before 
this I had begun to have an interest in social 
problems, which grew to be an absorbing in- 
terest. This brings me to the third stage of 
my mental conflict. I had wrestled with the 
unknowable and learned that that of which 
theology is surest is what needs most to be 
called in question. I had struggled to speak 
out and to act out my disbelief—i. e¢., I had 
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wrestled with the ethical question of conform- 
ity—and now I tried to find out the real causes 
of human unhappiness. In other words, 1 
became interested in the social problem. First 
I became a shallow Utopian Socialist; then 
I puzzled over the land problem until I “ saw 
the cat” and became an ardent single taxer. 
Then I learned that the law of rent pertains 
to other objects as well as to land, and I be- 
came a more thorough Socialist. Then I found 
that the social problem is greater than the 
economic problem; that side by side with the 
great elemental social force of self preserva- 
tion is that of race perpetuation, and following 
close alongside them both appeared the impulse 
to social betterment. The desire to live, to 
multiply and to improve, these seemed to be 
the great social forces. To understand them, 
to help make new institutions fit for their ex- 
pression, these became my aims. But I soon 
found that “unsound” economic and social 
views were distasteful in all organizations in 
which wealth was invested or whose success 
depended upon the good will of the wealthy. 
This was inevitable. No congregation or club 
or society will support one who questions or 
opposes its point of view. And, on the other 
hand, a man who accepts support from a so- 
ciety for proclaiming its views is bound to be 
orthodox to them. So evermore the idea of a 
paid propagandist became obnoxious to me. 
To sell my time to a church or to any other 
organization of propaganda meant to sell to it 
my freedom. 

And no less true is this of a political or- 
ganization. To become a paid Socialist propa- 
gandist would mean to sell one’s freedom to 
the Socialist party. This I could not do. What 
then should I do? All my training had been 
for preaching. But I was convinced that to 
preach truly a man must preach freely, and 
that meant that he must have a means of sup- 
port independent of his preaching. Therefore 
I left professional propaganda to earn my liv- 
ing in another way, so that when I taught or 
lectured I could do so freely. 

That socialism had much to do with my leav- 
ing the ministry I do not deny. With honor- 
able exceptions I may say that the religious, 
semi-religious and quasi-religious bodies with 
which I had to do were supported by men 
whose chief interests were vested interests. 
Economic justice was not one of the doctrines 
of their creed or their life. On the other hand, 
I was a Socialist chiefly because socialism 
seemed to me to be the only way in which 
economic justice could be realized. There- 
fore I parted company with these organiza- 
tions. Had they been more truly the 
champions of the wronged, instead of lining 
up on the side of wealth and privilege, my 
scruples about freedom of thought and speech 
might never have troubled me. But when I 
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realized that they were apologists for economic 
injustice, then it became clear to me that to 
make my living by preaching views acceptable 
to them was impossible. In other words, the 
frame of mind which propagandist organiza- 
tions cultivate is not the scientific, but the 
dogmatic. Therefore I left them. 
An Ex-MIssIonary. 


Why I Did Not Leave the Ministry 


My father was a village carpenter. There 
were nine mouths to feed by days’ work during 
eight or nine months in each year. He was 
an industrious, sober, gentle man, but there 
was no margin above roof, and food and bodily 
covering. My mother worked hard all day 
long, and part of the night, to keep her brood 
respectable and clean. I went to school until 
fourteen. Then I went to work on a farm 
“by the month,” beginning at five dollars. I 
worked five summers thus, going home in 
winter for a few months of school. At nine- 
teen I began to learn my father’s trade. I mar- 
ried at twenty-one. For five years I worked at 
my trade, saving and scrimping to get ahead a 
little. Then the flood came and carried me 
away. 

From my childhood I loved books. I squan- 
dered much time on the cheap stories within 
my reach. Then I formed a taste for Scott, 
Dickens and Charles Kingsley. At twenty- 
one chance brought my way a small library of 
choice literature—books of history, science, 
biography and philosophy—into which I dug 
through long winter days and nights, until at 
twenty-six I was filled with general knowledge. 
From my childhood I attended church in a 
little Methodist meeting house. During my 
youth I passed through many “ revivals” 
there. I had been taught that I must get 
“converted” in order to save my soul. I be- 
lieved this. I tried over and over again to 
“experience” religion. I failed. I remember 
now with sensitive nerves the horror of that 
failure. How all night long I would lie afraid 
to go to sleep for fear I would wake up in hell. 
All this when I was only sixteen, a crude, 
coarse boy. I had dreamed of being a preach- 
er, but the vision vanished and for years the 
reaction unsteadied me intellectually and mor- 
ally. Then I married; the little child came; I 
grew anxious to earn and save money, and my 
mind turned from religion with indifference. 
I grew more and more interested in social and 
political questions; threw myself earnestly 
into temperance and industrial reforms, and 
became known as a radical, if not a “ crank.” 

Then at twenty-six one of those mysterious 
psychical waves shook me through and 
through. I could not eat. I could not sleep. 
I could not work. I became broken in courage 
and nerve. I would leave my work and crawl 
away and cry. I would get out of my bed at 
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midnight and walk the room or the street. 
That period is a nightmare to me now. The 
sorrow of the world was on me. The old 
dream came back—the dream of my youth—that 
I was to be a preacher of the Gospel. My 
friends discouraged it. Those who loved me 
thought me beside myself. But there is no 
help for God’s fool. I sold my beautiful house, 
turned my little belongings into cash, sent my 
wife and baby to her parents for a little time 
and went away to learn to be a minister. One 
year and my money was gone. Then life be- 
gan over again in a little village far away from 
the home of my youth. I do not know how 
those people put up with me, but they did. 
One woman thought enough of me to mention 
me to friends a hundred miles away, whose 
pastor had resigned. Thus a committee came 
to hear me, and as the result I went to a com- 
munity of culture and wealth to be pastor of a 
beautiful church and a well to do congregation. 
Four years I remained there. It was a neigh- 
borhood of factories and mills, a vortex of so- 
cial and industrial problems. There I slowly 
came to myself and gradually came to a self- 
consciousness of my real interest in the 
Gospel. Long ago, in that flood-tide of misery, 
where in the dark I had wept my heart’s de- 
sire out in anguish, there had gone out of me 
forever the anxiety that had crushed me. I had 
been obliged to turn my soul over to God to 
do with me as he willed. Out of the ashes of 
that defeat rose an absolute faith that the 
Judge of all the earth would do right with me. 
From that day I have trusted in a good God 
and have not agonized over my personal salva- 
tion. But the sorrow of the world got deeper 
hold in me. The call of the deep was in me. 
My comfortable congregation did not satisfy 
me. I was unutterably wretched at times. 
My path was all flowers and friends, but my 
soul was vexed. I had not found rest. I 
wanted to be at work where people toiled and 
bore the heavy burdens of life. 

Two doors opened to me: From a beautiful 
New England city came a rich old man. He 
invited me to his home and laid before me his 
plan to build a beautiful memorial church. 
If I would come as pastor he would guarantee 
double my present salary and provide me with 
a pleasant home. The other call was to a 
poor congregation of a large city, where the 
church was divided, discouraged and in debt, 
and where my salary would not be increased, 
but rent would be added to my expenses. I 
accepted the latter, and after all these years I 
am not sorry that I did. It was hard lines at 
first. They almost broke my heart a dozen 
times. I had yet to learn that when one makes 
great sacrifices he must not expect people to 
understand it. They were cold, penurious, 
without faith in me or in my work. How I 
tried to win that people and get a hearing in 
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that city! How full my soul was with long- 
ing to help toward a better day and life! Per- 
haps I did overdo it. Perhaps my zeal was 
too hot. God knows I was sincere and in dead 
earnest. But about the only external reward 
I got for a long time was the warning of 
friends and the severe criticism of the com- 
munity. My church trustees took me aside 
and scolded me. They told me that if I went 
on I would kill what was left of the society. 
All this time I was speaking to all sorts of 
groups of working people. I visited jails, re- 
formatories and prisons that I might know 
human misery and help it. 

One day the situation became unbearable. 
I walked the city streets at night, discouraged 
and heart broken. I went to the door of the 
home of the chairman of my trustees, deter- 
mined to resign, leave the ministry and join 
the army of socialism. To my death I shall 
remember that hour. I stood there in the 
dark, all alone, and if ever man prayed I did. 
I do not know how the decision was made, but 
I turned away for one more trial of strength 
with my miserable situation. Among my most 
intimate personal friends were two men out- 
side my church. One was an old doctor who 
never went to church. He was a free-thinker, 
a social radical, and ar old saint who wor- 
shiped a dead wife in place of God. The 
other was a college professor. He was a 
gentle, quiet speaking person, but as brave a 
man as I ever knew. He, too, was a social 
radical, as we classify men, but a true, noble, 
farsighted student of human life. He lost his 
job at the wink of a trust magnate. To-day 
he is at the head of the department of political 
economy in one of our great State universities. 
These men I took into my confidence. Thus 
began a closer fellowship between us three, 
which was broken only by the death of one 
and the removal of the other. This professor 
and I went to labor lyceums together. We 
visited many gatherings of Socialists, labor 
unionists, municipal reformers, etc. We car- 
ried the discussion of social questions into our 
city ministers’ meeting. We became involved 
in.a number of strikes, all but one on the side 
of labor. For three or four years, with my 
sympathies all alive and my mind and heart 
bent on finding out the best place to work for 
social and industrial righteousness, I tried to 
understand socialism and the Gospel and com- 
pare them. It is twelve years now since the 
close of that period of storm and stress. My 
sympathy is still with the overburdened work- 
ers of the world. I have no taste for dwelling 
with the idle, well-fed rich. Time after time 
I have refused to “ move up” among people 
of wealth and social power. Three times I 
have turned away from the offer of a pulpit 
that carried with it a large salary and an open 
door to an exclusive social group. I love 
plain folks. I prefer to spend my life with 
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I hate the social and indus- 
If I could 
I would establish a novitiate of service—of 
personal, consecrated service—as a condition 
of full membership in the Christian Church. 
I am absolutely certain that the wage system 
and competition as now operated are but one 


those who toil. 
trial injustice that is all around. 


remove from barbarism. I know that they 
must go the way of all the earth, to give place 
to some nobler economic system. I am still 
one of the social radicals of my city and 
church and sect. 

All this, and yet I came out of that struggle 
cenvinced that we will never win what we 
are after through that movement of many 
phases which we loosely call socialism. I 
have known personally many of the leaders of 
this movement. I have invited them to my 
home and gone with them many times to some 
corner or gathering where we could thresh out 
the whole subject. Among the men I have in- 
timately known for years is Charles H. Corre- 
gan, the candidate of the Socialist party for 
President in 1904. What grew in me out of 
this contact and study was the conviction that 
socialism as a movement for social progress is 
based upon a fundamentally wrong interpreta- 
tion of history. Socialism insists that history 
is economic at heart; that progress is the re- 
sult of changing forms of industry. Selfish- 
ness is the dynamic power. Men are never 
disinterested. Pleasure, self-gratification, in 
some form is the end. “The man who goes 
to a saloon for a glass of beer, and you, if you 
go out to-night to rescue a child whose cry 
comes to you out of the storm, are both actu- 
ated by selfish motives. There is no such 
thing as unselfishness,” is the way Mr. Corre- 
gan stated the case to me one winter’s night 
in my own study. He argued, and as I get it 
socialism insists, that the difference is simply 
a difference in culture or development. I grew 
to see, and still grow to see, that there is un- 
selfishness in the world; that some Socialists 
are the living example of a philosophy which 
discredits every theory of selfishness. My 
study, my experience, led me quickly to dis- 
cover two classes of Socialists. One class was 
made up of as disinterested a set of individuals 
as I ever met. But I have heard these men 
cheered by a shouting crowd when they uttered 
sentiments which, if put into operation, would 
have looted the city where they were uttered. 
I have now in my desk slips on which a hun- 
dred different persons wrote for me, in a meet- 
ing of Socialists, answers to this question: “ If 
socialism could be inaugurated, what would be 
the first and the second laws you would have it 
pass?”’ It was in commenting on these an- 
swers and this gathering that Prof. John R. 
Commons, now of Wisconsin University, said 
to me: “Mr. ——, we must moralize this 
movement, or it will be brutalized.” 

Here lies that deeper truth which I grew 
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to see that socialism neglects. Selfishness can 
never undo selfishness. The spirit that built 
up social wrong cannot tear it down. Untem- 
pered by great elemental moral ideals self may 
be writ greed, and greed is anarchy in rich or 
poor. Justice is the larger interpretation of 
the world’s need. How could we invade the 
realm of capital and reach society as a whole 
with this human cry for help? Through the 
moral sense. Through the sleeping idealism 
of all. I could never get away from then, I 
cannot get away from now, the conviction that 
justice, judgment, righteousness, the kingdom 
of God on earth, is the true battle cry of thos¢ 
who want a better world. And when I came 
to ask myself where to look for this great 
hope and how to work it out I found my face 
turned toward Jesus and my feet going 
straight to the Church. I thought of St. Fran- 
cis and the Poor Priests, and read from the 
pen of Frederick Harrison, agnostic and posi- 
tivist, that these men were the social regener- 
ators of Europe. I saw in them the reproduc- 
tion of a nobler personality. The longer I 
brooded the clearer it came to me that of all 
the lovers of men and all the social reformers 
this world has seen Jesus was the greatest of 
all. I came to see in him the solution of my 
problem. I turned to him simply as a holy, 
gracious man, with a passion for individual 
and social righteousness. Since then he has 
become more to me. I care nothing for all the 
speculative theological definitions of him. I 
simply believe that in some marvelous way he 
fathomed the secrets of the heart of man, and 
his way lies the hope of the world. Gradually, 
how I know not, my preaching grew toward 
him. I went back to my church humble, trust- 
ful, hopeful. There is a long story this side 
of that day. Slowly, painfully, with many a 
disappointment, I have led my little flock to 
the feet of my Good Shepherd. We have 
transformed one little corner of the world. 
We have learned to love each other. I have 
discussed every moral problem between the 
dawn and sunset. in my pulpit. I believe I 
can honestly say that I have spoken the truth 
as I saw it at every step. My pulpit has been 
as free as any spot on earth. I have had only 
one set of convictions for private and public 
utterance. I still meet rebuff. Sometimes 
some friend is very sore. Often the wish has 
come to me that I might never again accept 
money for preaching. I would rather go to 
my trade than hold my tongue when I feel 
that I am right. I am more radical, more 
tenacious, more determined than twenty years 
ago concerning the necessity for turning some 
things in this world upside down. Often as 
these great issues stir me, often as the echo 
of the world’s wo and want sweeps through 
my soul like the sob of the pine trees that 
makes me sad, I go down deep in my soul 
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and lift up from there the spirit of my Lori. 
I can never get away from him. I must 
preach his gospel to sinful and sorrowing men. 
I see no hope except as we grow up into his 
spirit. Justice will never come, truth will 
never be done, love will never destroy greed 
faster than humanity grows up into the life 
and character of Christ. We must quicken the 
conscience, stir the will, increase the sympathy 
of men. The dream of socialism attracts me. 
I almost see the invisible. In moments of ex- 
altation I almost see that new earth in which 
dwelleth righteousness. My head is sometimes 
hot with grief at the slow pace of man, but I 
know that we must toil and trust and wait. 
And so I jump no fences, seek no other fairer 
spot, but here in my place, where I thank God 
that my lot is cast, I try to win men as my 
Master did—by love. 
A UNIVERSALIST MINISTER. 


Why I Left Both the Church and the 


Socialist Party 

Having been for three years a Protestant 
minister, and for five years a socialist lecturer, 
I find myself to-day entirely out of touch with 
both organized Christianity and organized 
socialism. For the past seven years I have 
said “A plague on both your houses,” and 
have found no reason as yet to change this 
opinion. 

More than this, I discovered that the same 
objections apply to both Church members and 
Socialists. In the following particulars, at 
least, there is nothing to choose between them: 

(1) Both are mere matters of creed. To 
pass from one to the other is to exchange noth- 
ing but phrases. Socialism has its definite 
plan of salvation, without which there is noth- 
ing to be expected but damnation. It has its 
Marxian Bible and its heresy trials of all 
who refuse to believe in the verbal inspiration 
of every chapter. It replaces the Church 
doctrine of holiness with its theory of “ class 
consciousness.” To vote for the Socialist 
party has been exalted to the dignity of a sac- 
rament. It is the supreme test of faith and 
fellowship. Socialism is regarded as a fixed 
and finished revelation, which is to be inter- 
preted and believed, but not improved. The 
word “renegade” or “traitor” conveys just 
as terrible a meaning to the devout Socialist 
as the word “heretic” or “atheist” does to 
the orthodox Christian. 

(2) Both ignore character. My quarrel 
with the Church began when I discovered that 
a nonmember who was living a clean and use- 
ful life was rated lower than a member who 
was neither clean nor useful. And when in the 
Socialist party I found that in this respect I 
had jumped from the frying pan into the fire. 
A large proportion of Socialist leaders and 
candidates for office were drunkards or dead- 
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beats. While in the Church I objected to the 
conferring of an honor upon a notorious po- 
litical corruptionist. ‘“ But he is a church 
member and a liberal contributor,” said an old- 
er minister. And while in the Socialist party 
I objected when a worthless sot was nomi- 
nated for the position of Alderman. “ But he 
has been a member of our party and a faithful 
comrade for ten years,” said the chairman. 
In both cases my objection was regarded as 
trivial and out of place. 

(3) Both oppose practical progress. While 
a minister it was supposed to be “ none of my 
business ” that one of my church members em- 
ployed little nine-year-old boys to do danger- 
ous and unhealthy work, and while I was a 
Socialist lecturer I was expected not only to 
keep away from all organizations that were 
trying to improve social conditions, but to de- 
nounce them as “ unscientific” and “ reaction- 
ary.” I found that the real work of making 
the world better was being carried on in spite 
of both Church and Socialism. Ministers and 
Socialists, generally speaking, are to be found 
among the enemies of such leaders of social 
progress as Mayor Johnson, of Cleveland; 
Governors Folk and La Follette, of Missouri 
and Wisconsin, and the late Mayor Samuel 
M. Jones, of Toledo. 

(4) Both are based upon enthusiasm, not 
intelligence. In neither the Church nor the 
Socialist party did I find any sincere desire for 
information upon religious or industrial ques- 
tions. Both abhorred new ideas; both loved 
best the old phrases in the old way. A “ good 
meeting” was one in which the audience had 
heard nothing which it did not know before. 
A “discussion,” in the Socialist sense of the 
word, never means more than a general on- 
slaught upon any unorthodox outsider who 
ventures to give a frank opinion. The minis- 
ter or Socialist lecturer to be popular and in- 
fluential among his fellows must ignore all 
the really difficult problems and strive only to 
produce the psychological rapture which comes 
from drifting along the old and easy lines of 
thought. As soon as he becomes an investi- 
gator he is a heretic. 

(5) Both pursue futile methods of propa- 
ganda. Granted that the minister and the 
Socialist have each a message to the world, the 
simple fact remains that both are unable to 
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reach the average man. The Church and the 
Socialist hall are high and dry on the bank, 
while the current of the nation’s life flows past 
their doors. The Socialist flings many a sneer 
at the Church because of its clumsy inability 
to “reach the masses.” But after twenty 
years of frantic effort the American Socialist 
has failed to win more than three per cent. of 
the voters. Regularly, every year, his creed is 
voted down and treated as a nuisance by the 
American Federation of Labor. The vote of 
his little party zigzags up and down from year 
to year. In the entire country there are prob- 
ably not more than twenty thousand dues-pay- 
ing members of the Socialist organization. 

(6) Both have brought their own principles 
into popular disfavor. I have no fault what- 
ever to find with the central precept of Chris- 
tianity—“ Love one another ’’—nor with the 
exhortation of Marx—‘‘ Workingmen of all 
countries, unite.” But I have found that the 
Church promotes sectarian hatreds and that the 
Socialist party has again and again divided 
workingmen and disrupted their trade unions. 
Both talk unity and promote strife. If they 
would practice what they preach we would all 
become Socialists and go to Church. But 
when we see in both disunion and endless 
wrangling over trifles, we are obliged to 
“throw out the child with the bath,” as the 
Germans say. We turn our backs on both the 
organizations and on the principles they claim 
to represent. 

As for my own present position, I am hop- 
ing for a reinterpretation of the wonderful 
story of Jesus and for a banding together of all 
patriotic Americans against the present law- 
less concentration of wealth in the hands of a 
few multimillionaires. Like thousands of oth- 
ers, I am waiting and working for a new 
Christianity and a new social system. 

A RapIcaAL OpporTUNIST. 

New York Cry. 


Sickening 


We have taken THE INDEPENDENT a good 
many years, but we have to say that such 
articles as Gladden’s and the “ Socialists” are 
so sickening that we are disgusted with the 
paper. J. R. SHELDON. 

HorNELLSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Wharton’s Latest Novel 


Mrs. WHARTON’S new novel* is a story 
of society life, its refined ferocities, its 
sensual extravagances, its delicate im- 
moralities and, above all, the tragedies 
which underlie its outward appearance 
of mirth and prosperity. Society, indeed, 
is the coming field in fiction for the au- 
thor who knows how to reap his literary 
wheat from the tares that are sowed 
there. And we ought not to complain: 
These books are missionary efforts of a 
sensational kind, made in behalf of what 
is the most corrupt class of people in the 
world, if we are to take seriously the 
representations of writers like Mrs. 
Wharton and Robert Grant. 

But there is one curious thing about 
the dogma upon which these stories are 
founded. It is that old-fashioned one, 


“the soul that sinneth jt shall die.” 
Now ministers have been obliged to 


abandon the rigors of this doctrine in the 
pulpit, or, at least, to emphasize it less; 
but these novelists dramatize it with all 
the terrors of their imagination, and they 
demonstrate it by the life of every char- 
acter in the story. Thus the men and 
women in this novel who go about show- 
ing their ghastly mirth give the impres- 
sion of being “hair hung and breeze 
shaken,” as the old preachers would say, 
over the ancient lake of fire and brim- 
stone. This same class of writers find 
their ethics by what may be called the 
dredging process. Formerly we all got 
our morals and golden texts from the 
lives of saints and from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, whether we were writing or actu- 
ally living them. But now it is the 
fashion to get them out of the cesspools 
of vice. The author who can portray the 
most sins in the best style is the most 
popular literary preacher now. 

And, according to this standard, Mrs. 
Wharton should stand very high. She 
has selected a situation in that circle of 
society where conditions make for the 
destruction rather than the development 


*Tup Housm or MirtH. By Edith Wharton 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
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of honor and virtue. The heroine, a ca- 
pable, well poised woman, is inmeshed 
in it. And this is the tragedy—that a 
creature so morally sane should be sub- 
jected to a process sure to prove dis- 
integrating. Her acting, her subterfuges, 
her pitiful treacheries are simply the 
threads of a common web which en- 
tangles with her every person in her set. 
She is surrounded by men and women 
whose esthetic sensibilities are so highly 
developed that they have become emas- 
culated. Their pleasures are self-indulg- 
ences founded upon some social form of 
almost every vice. Meanwhile beauty is 
her own spirit’s art of expression, just 
as religion might be a nun’s. The need 
of money, the petty intrigues and deli- 
cately veiled temptations which follow, 
sully conscience and damage self-respect, 
even if they do not betray the woman to 
her moral death. And the whole picture 
is the more distressing than if the victim 
were a man, because the destroying of 
a woman means the passing of a finer 
spiritual nature. The thing must be ac- 
complished with a frightful delicacy 
which is not so essential in the destruc- 
tion of a man’s character. 

We all have the diathesis of iniquity 
in us, to be sure; but the question is how 
far right are these authors who prove 
that the development of the disease de 
pends upon environment? And since it 
is such an excusing doctrine, it will be 
easy to inculcate. Then what will be the 
effect "when these people accept it and 
resign themselves to being the inane 
creatures of circumstances? If Mrs. 
Wharton could write a story dramatiz- 
ing a means of escape for her victims she 
would do a better business. As it is we 
would not be convinced even if the hero- 
ine marries for love instead of money. 
That depends upon the author’s concep- 
tion of what the sequel should be in or- 
der to make a good story. We know that 
in real life the woman could not hold out 
against such terrible odds. The trouble 
is our literary exponents have a spell cast 
over their imaginations. Their eyes are 
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holden. And never since the old days in 
Greece, when men accepted fate with 
pagan cheerfulness, has fatalism been so 
emphasized as it is now, particularly in 
fiction. The difference is that we lack 
the pagan cheerfulness. 

Some writers have a permanent lit- 
erary style, others have merely a fleeting 
fashion of expression, which is not 
founded upon art and which is meant to 
appeal to the passing fancy of the public 
mind. Now some years ago, when Mrs. 
Wharton’s stories first began to attract 
attention, it was claimed that she had 
that rare thing, distinction in literary 
style. And she still has a fine manner, 
but it is like the fine gowns of her hero- 
ines, a fashion of the times for inter- 
preting decadent symptoms in human 
nature. What she says will not last, be- 
cause it is simply the fashionable draw- 
ing of ephemeral types and still more 
ephemeral sentiments. 


J 
Studies in the Life of Christ 


THERE has come about a change in 


recent years in the method of treating 


the life of Christ. Farrar, Geikie and 
Edersheim, Strauss and Renan, B. 
Weiss, Beyschlag and Keim grappled 
with the entire subject and sought to set 
forth in detail explanations of all things 
connected with Jesus’s life and teachings. 
But in more recént times the subject has 
not been thus handled en bloc. Except 
for Holtzmann, whose life of Christ, 
translated by Mrs. Ward, has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves, the newer 
lives of Christ have been short sketches 
or outlines, of which Stalker’s is the best 
example. The problems of the history 
and personality of Jesus have been left 
to the writers of monographs, and there 
have appeared a large number of able 
discussions of single questions connected 
with Christ’s life, as, for example, on 
his teaching of the Kingdom of God, his 
use of the term Son of Man, his rela- 
tion to the Mosaic law. The work done 
on these particular questions has made 
out of date, from the point of view of 
New Testament science, every life of 
Christ hitherto written. The thorough 
student of this greatest of Biblical sub- 
jects finds the latest and best work in 
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small volumes on comparatively small 
sections of the theme, rather than in 
elaborate treatises covering the whole 
ground. 

Such a monograph, on a question 
hitherto not adequately treated, is Dr. 
Macfarland’s Jesus and the Prophets.* 
The author examines every direct quota- 
tion of Jesus from the Prophets and the 
Psalms, and every allusion and refer- 
ence, with a view of determining Jesus’s 
feeling toward the prophets and his con- 
ception of prophecy. He distinguishes 
with good critical skill between Christ’s 
own use of the prophets and that of the 
Gospel writers, and finds alongside the 
profoundly spiritual conception which 
Jesus held a literalistic and rabbinic idea 
of prediction and fulfilment, above 
which, despite Jesus’s example, his first 
biographers did not rise. Jesus was 
vastly greater than his interpreters. Our 
Gospels are interpretations, and we must 
go back of them and inquire what man- 
ner of man he was whom they were en- 
deavoring to describe if we would know 
the real Jesus. Dr. Macfarland does 
this, and, therefore, his study of Jesus's 
view of prophecy is not only an en- 
lightening explanation of important New 
Testament passages, but also a con- 
tribution to the understanding of the 
inner life and thought of Jesus. His 
work is scholarly, thorough, careful and 
sane and is a good example of what 
criticism can do in vitalizing scripture. 
No one should hereafter use Dr. Briggs’s 
or any of the older works on Messianic 
Prophecy as authorities without parallel 
reference to this newer treatise. 

Mr. Hale’s study in the life of Christ,? 
while also the work of a student, is more 
popular in manner of presenting results. 
In some twenty-eight chapters, not with- 
out attractiveness from a literary point 
of view, the author seeks to portray as 
best he can the personality of Jesus, the 
“man behind the form.” He is certainly 
right in two important statements, that 
in large measure the lives of Jesus have 
been “ concerned with the outward events 


1 JESUS AND THE PROPHETS. An Historical, Eve- 
getical and Interpretative Discussion of the Use of 
Old Testament Prophecy by Jesus and of His Atti- 
tude Towards It. By Charles 8. Macfarland, Ph.D. 
With an Introduction by Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., 
D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

? WHO, THEN, IS THIS? A Study of the Person- 
ality of Jesus. By Harris G. Hale. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. $1.25 net. 
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of his career,” and that the Christian 
world has idealized Jesus with real 
knowledge of him whom it was ideal- 
izing. Mr. Hale has nothing to say of 
chronology or geography, of feasts or 
cities, but on the basis of careful study 
of the Synoptic Gospels he endeavors to 
set forth the mind and spirit of Jesus. 
Any attempt at such a task must be 
tentative and not fully satisfactory, but 
Mr. Hale deserves respect for serious 
work and few will read his reverent 
pages without new insights into the char- 
acter of Christ. 

The Noble Lectures at Harvard,’? by 
the learned and versatile Bishop of 
Ripon, are upon the influence of Christ, 
his work in the world since his death, 
rather than upon his life and teaching. 
Dr. Carpenter finds that Jesus has ex- 
erted his marvelous influence through his 
exhibition of the perfect type of religious 
consciousness as the embodiment of the 
“law of the soul,” and he declares that 
Jesus has been “ verified in experience,” 
and in that verification rests his author- 
ity. The thought is worthy and is set 
forth with exceptional literary skill, with 
recurring pregnant expressions of much 
suggestiveness. 

Mr. Peyton, a Scotch Presbyterian, 
holds that the three imperial forces which 
have made Western civilization are the 
Incarnation, the Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection of Christ. The present 
volume is on the Incarnation, and while 
the author is a man of considerable orig- 
inality and independence of thought he 
is too much lacking in critical judgment 
and too fond of large sounding general- 
ities to make his work of value. His 
philosophical argument for the Virgin 
Birth, which he explains as _ non- 
miraculous, is interesting if not profita- 
ble. 

Rosadi’s work on The Trial of Jesus® 
is rich in information of court procedure 
among Jews and Romans in the days of 
Pontius Pilate, but the total absence of 





3'THE WITNESS TO THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST. 
Being the William Belden Noble Lectures for 1904. 
Ry the Right Reverend William Boyd Carpenter. 
D.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifilin & Co. 0. 

*THne THREE GREATEST FORCES IN THE WORLD 
AND TNE MAKING OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION. Part 
I: The Incarnation. By William Wynne Peyton. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1,40. 

*'THe TRIAL OF Jesus. By Giovanni Rosadi. 
Edited, with a Preface, by Dr. Emil Reich. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 


criticism in the use of the Gospels ren- 
ders it unsafe as a guide in historical 
study. 

The same literalistic use of Scripture 
disfigures the work of Dr. Andrews,® 
who regards the present Christian world 
as almost wholly given over to unbelief 
and fast slipping into pantheism, which 
as the culminating sin is hastening the 
end of the world. The words on the 
pages look familiar, but the premises 
and presuppositions are those of another 
age, an age which even saintly character 
and pathetic pleading cannot call back 
from its tomb. 


Buell’s Andrew Jackson 


THE world of books has had many a 
Hamlet with the Hamlet left out, but 
here we have a more pathetic case—a 
life of Hamlet with the major part of 
Hamlet’s testimony left out. Mr. Buell 
must have devoted years of careful re- 
search to his new life of Jackson,* but, 
while he has gathered hundreds of out of 
the way records, reminiscences, letters 
and literature, he gives nowhere any evi- 
dence of having used the great Blair 
collection of Jackson’s letters and papers, 
left by the famous old man himself as 
an authentic source for the story of his 
life. That mass of four or five thousand 
letters was transferred two years ago by 
the Blair family to the Library of Con- 
gress, and several historical students 
have already had free access to the 
treasure. Nowhere can the old political 
autocrat be so intimately studied as in 
these letters. His own letters and papers 
with their original bad grammar, bad 
spelling and testy comments can alone 
give the real spirit and temper of An- 
drew Jackson. It is a pity that Mr. Buell 
has missed them. 

In spite of Parton’s exhaustive life of 
Jackson, the new biography contains 
much new material, tho by far the larger 
portion of it consists of reminiscences of 
doubtful value, solicited by the author 
from old friends and acquaintances of 
Jackson. How worthless is the attempted 
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recollection of events that happened 
thirty years back has been signally shown 
in the famous instance of the testimony 
of Adams and Jefferson that the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed by the 
members of Congress on July 4th, tho 
we now know beyond the possibility of 
a doubt that it was not signed until 
August 2d. Mr. Buell seems to give 
quite as much weight to such question- 
able testimony as to a contemporary 
document. This very confidence in the 
garrulous reminiscence of old age gives 
to the book a charm and an interest de- 
nied to more critical works. There is 
hardly a dull page in the two volumes, 
and while there is little dramatic interest, 
the mere human details:found in every 
paragraph hold the eye and heart to the 
end of the book. , 

The author has very strongly ex- 
pressed prejudices, especially in all that 
concerns Clay—“a man who always 
played for the stake in sight, and who 
never let a trick pass him, no matter how 
high the card he might have to play to 
take it.” That, Mr. Buell says, exhausts 
his ability to fathom Mr. Clay. Calhoun 
also gets little justice. These prejudices 
are not alone in proving that the author 
has made a more careful study of his 
hero than of the historical setting, the 
events in which Jackson took part. 
Much poor history is mixed with some 
very good biography. The myth of the 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independ- 
ence is still in good standing in Mr. 
Buell’s book. The “ Booty and Beauty ” 
accusation against General Pakenham at 
New Orleans is given full faith. Much 
that is mere contemporary gossip is 
treated as well established historical 
fact. Nevertheless, as a mass of bio- 
graphical material, pleasantly and hon- 
estly presented, these volumes have a real 
value, especially to the student who can 
remove the chaff. 

One could almost believe that there 
was a grim humor in dedicating the 
work “to the embodiment in our times 
of the Jacksonian spirit, Theodore 
Roosevelt.” Hath an enemy done this? 
Accepting the popular conception of 
Jackson, the hot headed, stormy, grimly 
determined, self-willed and warlike auto- 
crat, one might see malice in the dedica- 
tion ; but, viewed as the author sees Jack- 


son, “a plain man of the people and for 
the people, first, last and all the time,” 
a compliment is intended. In general 
Mr. Buell’s attitude toward Jackson is 
favorable, tho he is not blind to the mis- 
takes which Jackson made in his treat- 
ment of the Bank of the United States 
and in his unreasoning charges against 
John Quincy Adams. The author evi- 
dently took up this subject at a time 
when he was a Democrat in politics, and 
after his transfer of allegiance to the Re- 
publican party in 1896 he retained 
enough of the Democratic spirit to re- 
main an admirer of Jackson. 


& 


Freckles. By Gene Strattan Porter. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Although he married the author’s fan- _ 
cy, the hero of this story is really the 
kind of character in fiction which bright, 
innocent-minded country girls are most 
likely to appreciate. He is a crippled lad 
who guards a large tract of timber for a 
lumber firm. In his loneliness he turns 
to the birds and creatures for compan- 
ionship, and we are charmed with many 
pages of bird courtships and bird bicker- 
ing, while “ Freckles” takes notes. Every- 
thing happy comes to pass in the most 
unexpected and romantic manner. 
“Freckles” feathers forth first into an 
ornithologist, then into a lover, and 
finally into anIrish gentleman of enviable 
pedigree. But the story is not so ingen- 
ious nor so well written as “ The Song 
of the Cardinal,” by the same author. 
She has carried sentiment a trifle too far 
this time and made it ridiculous. 

a > 
Beverly of Graustark. By George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.50. 

The ‘Lord has been very merciful in 
providing enough natural scenery on this 
earth to suit the changing phases of hu- 
man imagination from the time the first 
author laid his scene in the Garden of 
Eden to the present time, when he lays 
them in the moon or some other place 
where it is equally impossible to verify 
his topographical representations. And 
the latter is a sort of literary ingratitude 
to providence which is practiced with 
more and more impunity. Here, for ex- 
ample, is George Barr McCutcheon’s new 
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story. We easily recognize “ Beverly,” 
the Southern girl, by her provincialisms, 
by her charming insolence, and her mas- 
terly way of managing situations foreign 
to her experience by ignoring the laws 
that would naturally govern them. The 
princess “ Yetive” is, we confess, ab- 
surdly artificial, considered as a princess, 
but singularly like other society women 
whom we have met in fiction in every 
other respect. And we have long been 
familiar with the “goat hunter” type 
that swaggers and wears a patch over his 
eye. But where is the principality of 
Graustark? “ East of the setting sun,” 
says the author; and later he says it is 
“ this side of Vienna” and five days’ jour- 
ney the other side of St. Petersburg. Of 
course, much depends upon the precise 
longitude and latitude of the place the 
author occupied when he wrote the story. 
But not even if he had set his literary 
compass of directions from Greenland’s 
icy mountains would this location of 
Graustark seem rational to the average 
reader. Plainly, he fashioned the whole 
country out of the hills and valleys of 
his own imagination; and while he was 
about it, he fitted every sylvan carn and 
roadway to the fairy ending of his own 
story. The “goat hunter” is a Crown 
Prince masquerading as a beggar. Bev- 
erly has no difficulty in becoming a 
Crown Princess on his behalf; and one 
feels that the only reason why she did 
not become a Queen was because the 
author would not spoil the tale by intro- 
ducing a character so dull and unenter- 
prising. The book is written in a de- 
lightful literary style, and is especially 
refreshing because the interest is objec- 
tive. ws 
Off the High Way. By Alice Prescott Smith. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.20. 

This is a California story. The author 
paints her characters in with the air of an 
artist who hurries from one canvas to 
another, concerned merely to produce 
the facial expression under a variety of 
circumstances. It is a curious fact that 
nearly all writers of fiction in the West 
see clearly, with a kind of emotional high 
light, whatever they attempt to portray. 
And what is more to the point, they 
cause the reader to see clearly. Thus 
the characters and scenes in this book are 


fixed in the mind, altho the story is of 
no consequence. When it comes to de- 
veloping the plot, the author’s dramatic 
instinct is about as coherent as that of 
a woman shut into a room with a mouse. 
She whispers mysteriously, and dashes 
wildly up and down the mountain with 
her skirts tucked up for action as if the 
very devil was after everybody in her 
story. As a matter of fact, this is not 
the case. The most thrilling thing that 
happens is where each heroine, in turn, 
discovering herself to be in love with a 
man, makes a break for the nearest rail- 
way station. They are impelled presum- 
ably by a morbid instinct to escape. But 
why? Would it not be braver to stand 
firm and flirt the thing out conventionally 
to a matrimonial finish? And in real life 
the “ man ” would not have had the gal- 
lantry or tact to head her off in time at 
the railway station. A man never acts in 
this melodramatic manner except when 
some lady novelist is his stage manager. 
No writer of the year has produced a 
more absurdly artificial story, and not 
one surpasses her in literary portraiture 
and in descriptions of natural scenery. 
st 
The Phase Rule and Its Applications. By 
Alex. Findlay. With an Introduction to 
the Study of Physical Chemistry by Sir 
William Ramsay. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50. 

The phase rule of chemical equilibrium 
discovered by Professor Gibbs, of Yale, 
altho it is probably the most original con- 
tribution that America has made to sci- 
ence, is not as well known even to chem- 
ists as it should be, while the outside 
world knows it not at all. Except Ban- 
croft’s volume there has hitherto been no 
consecutive account of the phase rule and 
its numerous applications. Dr. Findlay 
is more successful than Bancroft in mak- 
ing things clear by abundant illustration 
and repetition, but the subject is not one 
which is susceptible of much simplifica- 
tion, so we cannot say that the book is 
easy reading, but it is accurate and up- 
to-date, and that is the important thing. 
If the other volumes of Ramsay’s series 
of text-books on physical chemistry are 
as good as this they will serve a useful 
purpose in summarizing a branch of 
science whose progress during recent 
years has been so rapid that only spe- 
cialists could keep track of it. 








































A History of English Furniture. By Percy 


Ltd. New York: G P. Putnam’s. Sons. 
$5.00 per part. 

This work is to be published in twenty 
folio parts. The first number contains 
44 illustrations and 3 plates in color after 
Shirley Slocombe. Good paper, broad 
margins, artistic illustrations, and in- 
structive reading matter in large type 
make this a most attractive book. We 
have had Lockwood’s “ Colonial Furni- 
ture of America” and Lyon’s “ Colonial 
Furniture of New England,” but this 
work goes further back and covers a 
broader ground. It begins with “ The 
Age of Oak” from 1500 A. D. to 1660. 
The second period from 1660 to 1720 
A. D., is “ The Age of Walnut.” The 
next period of fifty years is called “ The 
Age of Mahogany.” The fourth period 
of fifty years is considered as “ The 
Composite Age.” This brings the his- 
tory from the beginning of the Tudor 
times down to the last of the Georges. 
The first number is especially attractive, 
covering as it covers the Gothic period, 
and is rich with specimens of oak carv- 
ing. The three colored plates of notable 
pieces of old oak furniture include a 
credence, a hutch and a buffet. We 
might think the color in the plate too 
red for oak, but we are told that old 
furniture was treated with a varnish 
mixed with oil, which in time gave it the 
color of a ripe chestnut. The other il- 
lustrations are all of oak furniture ex- 
cept one, French walnut credence. These 
old names are most interesting, and the 
reader will take pleasure in seeing for 
himself the difference between a hutch 
and a chest, a credence and a buffet, an 
armoire, a cupboard and a court cup- 
board, a coffer and a coffret. These are 
all simple, almost rude in construction, 
but dignified by Gothic perforated win- 
dows or by hand carving. These half- 
tones are remarkably well done, and one 
feels as if the old dust in the corners 
could be touched with the hand. Chairs 
were used only by kings and queens, 
lords and ladies. Common folk sat on 
chests, hutches, benches or forms. The 
dossier and canopied chair is represented 
by twelve illustrations from Westminster 
Abbey, Christ Church, Hampshire and 
Kings College, Cambridge. The choir 
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stalls at Westminster give the flamboy- 
ant Gothic and perpendicular design. 
Christ Church, Hampshire, represents the 
transition period, being part Gothic, part 
Renaissance. King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, gives the best example in 
England of Renaissance wood-carving. 
The provost’s seat represents the high- 
backed seats in Italian palaces. The fixed 
provost’s seat and the miserere seats 
of the Cathedral give the best examples 
England has of the free canopied chairs 
of the sixteenth century, none of which 
now remain. Detail carved work from 
English cathedrals is not easily found in 
our libraries. “ Choir Stalls and Their 
Carvings” from drawings by Emma 
Phipson, is a very full collection, but 
only the lower portion of the seat is 
given. These illustrations are in full and 
taken directly from the wood. The many 
examples of linen-fold carving in the old 
furniture are extremely interesting. 
Among the old oak panels one’ is evi- 
dently not Gothic, but the design was 
suggested by old Eastern embroideries, 
having the leaf and flower forms used in 
embroidery. This seems to be simply a 
line drawing with a gouge tool. Tl#is 
book will be valuable, not only to lovers 
of old furniture, but to art students in- 
terested in wood-carving. 


& 


The Value of the Bible and Other Sermons 
(1902-1904). With a Letter to the Lord 
Bishop of London. By H. Hensley Hen- 
son, B.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.75. 

Canon Henson has been much in the 
public eye because of his plea from the 
pulpit of Westminster Abbey for the 
recognition of non-conformists by the 
Established Church, and also from his 
frank admission of the rights and the 
results of the higher criticism. In this 
volume his views on biblical criticism 
come to the fore. In sermons which 
were given the widest publicity he main- 
tains that “there is much in the primi- 
tive accounts of the Resurrection which 
is demonstrably unhistorical,” p. 208; 
that “in all the appearances there was 
nothing of the nature of a resuscitated 
body, which could be touched, held, han- 
dled, and could certify its frankly 
physical character by eating and drink- 
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ing,” p. 204; that “the materialistic de- 
tails were gradually built up into the 
narratives,” p. 205. These sermons and 
similar views advanced in articles in the 
Hibbert Journal and the Contemporary 
Review, stirred much popular opposi- 
tion and provoked. the Bishop of London 
to a public attack upon their author. 
Fairness to Canon Henson demands that 
besides the sentences quoted above others 
should be placed, such as “ The reality 
of the appearances of the Risen Christ 
to the Apostles remains unshaken by the 
searching criticism of the documents,” 
p. 207; “ we can still say with St. Paul, 
‘ Now hath Christ been raised from the 
dead,’” p. 210; “ the case for the Resur- 
rection grows stronger with every 
Easter,” p. 210. The sermons, as a 
whole, should be read, and their author 
will be found to be by no means an un- 
believer or a disparager of faith, but a 
devout and scholarly Christian man, fa- 
miliar with recent biblical criticism, who 
believes in confiding to the public just 
exactly what he thinks. 
a 


The Second Wooing of Salina Sue. 
McEnery Stuart. New York: 
Bros. $1.50. 

Ruth McEnery Stuart’s last book is a 
collection of “ darky ” love stories. She 
very wisely locates the scenes on a 
Southern plantation and chooses for her 
characters negroes in actual slavery or 
those who are removed from it by only 
a few years. The white has no artistic 
conception of any other class of negroes, 
and if the modern representative of the 
race ever figures in romantic literature, 
he must interpret himself. So long as 
he was merely an obsequious, pictur- 
esque figure we had no difficulty in por- 
traying him, as Mrs. Stuart has done in 
these stories, but when he becomes more 
like us in his sense of things the whites 
best able to depict his character lose sym- 
pathy with him and are no longer gen- 
erous enough to dramatize his finer emo- 
tions and aspirations. With this need 
for expression so apparent, it is a curious 
commentary upon the negro imagination 
that writers like Dunbar choose white 
characters for the heroes and heroines 
of their stories. A fortune, besides 
fame, awaits the first negro novelist who 
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writes a great story of his own people. 
Meanwhile, in this series of sketches, 
love is a sort of burlesque sentimental- 
ity. The dusky heroes and heroines are 
very much in earnest, but their points of 
view, their tender passions, even their 
moral obliquities, are set down so as to 
appeal to the white reader’s sense of 
humor rather than to his respect. And 
of course Mrs. Stuart shows one side of 
the truth. The plantation negro is very 
different from the educated negro. He 
is gently primitive, like “ cross-eyed 
Steve,” “ Salina Sue’s”’ husband; he is 
a creature of affections and hopes rather 
than of intelligence or achievement. 
Many will think that the author has 
gone too far with her fancy in the story, 
“Milady,” but the accommodating no- 
tion of piety upon which it is based is 
also characteristic of the rural negro. 
And all the sketches are written in her 
touching, witty style. 


a 


The Holy Spirit Then and Now. By E. H. 
Johnson, D.D., LL.D. Philadelphia: The 
’ Griffith & Rowland Press. $1.00. 


The writer’s thesis appears to be this: 
1. If thought of as the Paraclete, the 
Spirit is thought of as a person and 
should be called He. 2. If thought of as 
divine energy or influence, the Spirit is 
thought of as impersonal and should be 
called It. 3. lf thought of as the divine 
essence, the inmost reality in God, the 
Spirit is then thought of as indeed per- 
soyal, but also as sexless, or as he else- 
where expresses it, “impersonal per- 
sonal.” The book gives evidence of 
much study, yet, as might be feared 
from the nature of the case, it raises 
more questions than it answers satisfac- 
torily. 

& 
Before the Crisis. By Frederick B. Mott. 
New York: John Lane. §1.50. 

Apparently it is the plague spots, 
scamps and fanatics in American his- 
tory which attract our novelists more 
particularly. A few years ago Aaron 
Burr figured in nearly every historical 
novel of the season, and in such a 
romantic confusion of villainies as would 
have turned the head of Satan himself. 
Now it is John Brown, that diabolical 
saint and hero of abolition fame. He 
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has raged like an inspired firebrand of 
righteousness and destruction in no less 
than six novels this year. The scene of 
this story is laid in Kansas during the 
fierce contest there between the abolition- 
ists and Southern slave holders for po- 
litical supremacy. “ Brown’s Raiders” 
carry on one part of the fierce drama, 
while mobs of desperate men from Mis- 
souri are equally active in opposition. 
There is an attractive girl, of course, 
caught up among the difficulties of the 
situation, who chooses her lover from the 
wrong political party, and is often 
obliged to turn pale with fear for his 
life and her own safety in consequence. 
It is a thrilling story, however, and well 
enough told for those readers living too 
far North to detect the author’s 
egregious errors in representing negro 
character and negro dialect. 
a 


Gainsborough and His Place in English Art. 
By Sir Walter Armstrong. Popular Edi- 
tion. 45 plates. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

Few biographies in the space of nine 
short chapters include so much delight- 
ful analysis of the work of a man as Sir 
Walter Armstrong gives us in his book 
on Gainsborough. Best of all parts of 
the book for public guidance is the in- 
troduction, in which much of the best 
modern thought on esthetics is presented 
in a concise and clear form. There is 
discussion of the idea that “art is the 
use for subjective expression of a power 
which displays itself objectively in what 
we call beauty,” and we are reminded 
that “mere correctness of imitation 
holds no higher place in a picture than 
grammar does in a poem. It is an an- 
tecedent condition to enjoyment on the 
part of audience or spectator, but no 
amount of it will constitute art.” An 
interesting chapter on the precursors of 
Gainsborough traces some characteristics 
of British art back through the seven- 
teenth century to miniaturists of a time 
even before Holbein, and considers the 
possibility of an influence on Van Dyck 
himself of the English expression of ele- 
gance noticeable in the works of Samuel 
Cooper and others. The English school 
work is said to show always moderation, 
or the absence of mere virtuosity ; simple 


ideas expressed with a single pictorial 
impulse and a breath of siricere esthetic 
emotion (and possessing emotion the 
English painter had to be a colorist) and, 
third, a kind of objective reproduction 
which understood feminine charm in all 
phases as it has never elsewhere been 
understood. The landscapes and por- 
traits are, properly, treated together, for 
Gainsborough’s art was always that of 
the impressionist who paints hotly under 
the stimulus of any vision fitted to ap- 
peal, whether in the shape of a lovely 
scene in nature or a beautiful woman. 
Armstrong considers Gainsborough one 
of the greatest, if not the very greatest, 
of painters technically. He admits that 
Rembrandt was greater in the serious- 
ness of his subjects, but claims that Ve- 
lasquez only “rendered” where Gains- 
borough “expressed.” In a catalog of 
works at the end of the book out of sev- 
eral hundreds only twenty-five are listed 
as belonging to Americans. That seems 
a small number considering how often 
Gainsboroughs are seen in New York. 
The list may not have been revised since 
the first edition. 


Theodore Watts-Dunton: Poet, Novelist, 
Critic. By James Douglas New York: 
John Lane. 3.50. 


This book has the twofold interest of 
revealing the personality of Theodore 
Watts-Dunton himself and throwing 
most valuable side lights on the per- 
sonalities of such men as the Rossetti, 
William Morris, William Black, Burne- 
Jones, Tennyson, George Meredith and 
George Borrow. About the unique and 
lovely life of Mr. Dunton and Mr. Swin- 
burne at “ The Pines” we do not learn 
so much, for privacy is part of their 
code. Many readers of fiction have read 
Theodore Watts-Dunton’s “ Aylwin,” 
but very few readers of modern day 
criticism—except those of the most seri- 
ous cast of mind—are aware of the great 
bulk and range of his critical writing. 
Rossetti said of Mr. Dunton that he 
“sought obscurity as other folks seek 
fame; ” and certainly the writing of fu- 
gitive criticism, buried in the columns of 
The Atheneum and similar periodicals, 
is a process that might seem to be a safe 
one to secure obscurity unto oneself. But 
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there is a certain eternal adjustment 
which Mr. Dunton could not escape. 
His personality was evident behind his 
anonymous writings; and altho few of 
his admirers would exert themselves to 
the extent of unearthing all his critiques, 
they have resurrected many of them, and 
now Mr. Douglas’ record completes the 
enlightenment of those who want to 
know more about this interesting man. 
To Theodore Watts-Dunton praise is 
due for the origin of the philosophical 
generalization, “The Renascence of 
Wonder,” and all that is meant by it in 
the great romantic revival following the 
wave of materialism that set in after the 
publication of Darwin’s great book. In- 
deed, the story of “Aylwin” seems 
originally to have been named “ The 
Renascence of Wonder,” but this name 
was abandoned in favor of the less sug- 
gestive title. 


The Winged Helmet. 
Mackaye. Beston: 
$1.50. 


By Harold Steele 
L. €. Page & Co. 


The author of that clever book of last 
year, “The Panchronicon,” has again 
called on his tricksy imagination for an 
improbable tale, convincing as we read. 
There was a Stocktonian flavor about 
“The Panchronicon” which is missing 
in The Winged Helmet. Perhaps it 
would be out of place in an historical 
novel. The nervous, vigorous style is 
here and things happen with amazing 
frequency and rapidity. Like most his- 
torical novels, it leaves us with a pro- 
found thankfulness that we live in an- 
other age with other customs than those 
of the cruel and brutal centuries of 
chivalry. 

& 


Pebbles 


Van X.: “What made Blank blush when I 
asked him if he was making any money these 
days? That’s a natural question.” De G.: 
“Yes; but he’s a reformed counterfeiter.”— 
The Paris Temps. 


LADY CLAIRE. 
Lord Ronald bought a diamond ring 
To give his Cousin Lady Claire; 
He had it charged to his account, 
It was a splendid solitaire. 
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In came Alice the nurse, who said: 
“Land sakes, my lady, that’s a beaut! 
How sad it is my lord is broke— 
Say, really, ain’t that just too cute?” 


“For shame! For shame!” said Lady Claire; 
“Oh! what care I, if you must know, 

That he is on the hog train since 
It happens that I love him so! 


| 
“ We'll let you come and wash and scrub ~ 
And mend his socks and wait on me, 
And run the house and cook the grub 
To show your loving loyalty. 


“Then, hid from all the world, my lord i 
And I will love day after day 

And let his London creditors— i 
The coarse louts—whistle for their pay.” 


Back came Lord Ranald on the run 

And snatched his ring from Lady Claire; 
He’d met a girl from Washington 

Whose daddy was a millionaire. 


“ What means this now?” the lady cried. 
“Why have you yanked from me yon gem? 
If it’s your creditors we'll hide 
While Alice empties slops on them.” 


“Nay now, nay now,” Lord Ronald said, 
“T’ve met another who is fair 

And has the wish to shine at court 
And wants a coronet to wear. 


“Her father used to deal in lard 
And other products of the pig; 
I hate to throw you down so hard, 
But, oh, his wad! It is so big! 
“My creditors are after me, 
My castles are in poor repair; 
You’re up against it, as you see— 
Good-by, good-by, sweet Lady Claire.” 
They watched him as he loped away 
And with him took his flashing ring; 
The nurse, at last was moved to say: 
“The nawsty, vulgar little thing! ” 
‘Hush! Hush!” said Lady Claire, “ it’s 
tough 
To get turned down this way, I trow; 
T hope they’ll fight like cats and dogs, 
And break loose in a year or so. 
“My lord was on the hog train ere 
He met this beaut from o’er the sea; 
When he has made his deal in pork, 
Upon the hog train still he’ll be.” 
“ Ho, ho!” laughed Alice the nurse; “ he, he! 
I do declare you gentle folk 
Just cawn’t hold in when there’s a chawnce 
To be a-crackin’ of a joke.” 
That day Lord Ronald took to wed 
The daughter of the millionaire; 
The nurse scared up a loaf of bread 
And boiled an egg for Lady Claire. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 








Editorials 


Governor Higgins and the 
Equitable 


Ir is difficult to account for the 
curious disinclination of Governor Hig- 
gins to satisfy the popular and entirely 
reasonable demand for a legislative in- 
vestigation of the affairs of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society. He alone 
is now responsible for the failure thus 
far to provide, by thorough legislative 
inquiry and by the legislation which 
such an inquiry would suggest, a rem- 
edy for the evils that have been 
brought to light. The Legislature is 
in session, but for a special purpose, 
and it cannot take up other subjects 
unless requested to do so by the Gov- 
ernor. He admits that evils of a very 
serious character and of great magni- 
tude have been disclosed, but his ex- 
cuse for refusing to direct the attention 
of the Legislature to them is that the 
Legislature of the greatest of our 
States is not competent to devise a 
remedy! 

It may be that Governor Higgins 
does not realize how great is the in- 
iquity that has already been revealed. 
We must go away from New York to 
learn how deeply the American peo- 
ple are impressed by the record of what 
Equitable officers, directors and finan- 
ciers have been doing—to learn that 
this Equitable case, with its remark- 
able variety of offenses, has come to be 
regarded, and justly regarded, as the 
greatest American financial scandal of 
recent times. Here in New York the 
continuous din of shameful reports, of 
repeated disclosures pointing to one 
breach of trust after another, of wit- 
ness after witness confessing to wrong- 
ful acts with a callous indifference that 
excites the disgust of honest men, has 
dulled the perceptive powers of some 
of us and so tried the patience of oth- 
ers that they are unwilling to hear more 
about the foul mess. But the people 
at a distance see more clearly; they 


measure more correctly the size and 
the significance of the great scandal. 
They are asking what steps the people 
of New York are to take for the en- 
forcement of the laws, the protection 
of hundreds of thousands of policy- 
holders, and the preservation of their 
State’s honor. If Governor Higgins 
has his way, they will do nothing. 
Publication of the testimony taken 
by Superintendent Hendricks, or of 
those parts of it that he was willing to 
give in confidence to another State offi- 
cer, has, by the disclosure of offenses 
hitherto unknown to the public, sharp- 
ly emphasized the need of an impartial 
and complete investigation. At the 
same time it has destroyed such public 
confidence in the impartiality and 
righteous zeal of the State’s Insurance 
Department as may still have existed. 
It was not intended that this testimony 
should be published before the adjourn- 
ment of the Legislature. Now it is 
the subject of amazed and indignant 
comment from one ocean to the other, 
and experienced legislators of the Gov- 
ernor’s party are saying that the Leg- 
islature should take up the question at 
once. Even ex-Governor Odell, chair- 
man of the Republican Committee, 
whom the public believed to be an ad- 
vocate of silence and whitewash, be- 
cause of his relations with prominent 
men affected by the testimony, now 
argues earnestly for immediate legis- 
lative action. But the Governor stands 
in the way. He declines to yield be- 
cause, he thinks, if his thoughts are 
faithfully represented by what he says, 
that the Legislature is incompetent. 
This testimony relates to shameful 
transactions that were not mentioned 
in the report which the Superintendent 
made and published after the witnegses 
had been heard ; to the diversion of mil- 
lions from the Equitable’s treasury by 
dealings in banks, trust companies and 
stocks; to syndicate promotions of 
great issues of new securities by direc- 
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tors who were at the same time offi- 
cers of the companies issuing them; to 
the purchase of securities from direc- 
tors and the following sale of the same 
securities to the same directors at 
lower prices; to the sale of trust 
company stock to directors at $500 
a share at the very time when the 
Equitable was buying it at $1,000; to 
similar sales of other shares at $500 
when the Equitable was paying $815 
for them. These are merely samples 
of the contents of a transcript of tes- 
timony that fills five closely printed 
pages of a newspaper. There is also 
the repeated assertion of so prominent 
a director as Mr. Schiff that the com- 
pany’s official record of dealings with 
his banking house has been falsified. 

No part of these new chapters of the 
Equitable story is more interesting to 
the average reader than that which 
touches upon the cnnual salary of Sena- 
tor Depew (for many years a director) 
and a loan granted to a corporation in 
which he was interested. For the Sena- 
tor’s long explanation of the reasons 
which led him to accept $20,000 a year 
from the company for some thirty years 
we must refer our readers to the pub- 
lished verbatim report of it. To us it is 
not satisfactory. 

Concerning the loan of $250,000 by the 
Society to a corporation, the Depew Im- 
provement Company, in which the Sena- 
tor was largely interested, there is room 
for only one opinion in the minds of good 
men. Upon property appraised by the 
Insurance Department at only $150,000 
this loan of $250,000 was granted. The 
Senator remarked that as a member of 
the Executive Committee he voted for 
making the loan, altho as counsel he had 
given no advice about it. He wrote to 
the Department for a new appraisement, 
because the first one was “ ridiculously 
below the real value,” and a new valua- 
tion of $393,000 was made. The com- 
pany got in a bad way, and the Equitable 
had to foreclose, realizing only $54,000 
upon its claim of about $275.000. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the original valua- 
tion of $150,000 was neither low nor 
ridiculous. Mr. Depew admitted, and 
others testified, that he had given the 
Equitable a promise that he would pro- 
tect it against loss in this transaction, 
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and at the same time he added that his 
promise was not legally binding! 

He was receiving $20,000 for acting 
as counsel, he says, for the funds upon 
which widows and orphans relied. As 
a director, also, it was his duty to guard 
those funds carefully. But, being both 
counsel and director, he voted for this 
loan of $250,000 to a corporation whose 
property had been officially appraised at 
only $150,000 (a corporation bearing his 
name and in which he owned a large in- 
terest), and then, having guaranteed the 
loan by his own promise, he repudiated 
his guarantee when great loss was at 
hand and (as counsel, we presume) in- 
formed the Society, his client, that the 
guarantee was not legally binding! Mr. 
Depew must have a very elastic con- 
science if he can make it approve his 
conduct in this case. It is partly on ac- 
count of this loan that we find his ex- 
planation about his annual salary un- 
satisfactory. 

Public confidence in the Equitable and 
in the life insurance business in New York 
can be re-established only by thorough 
official investigation and by legislation. 
A searching inquiry would show clearly 
what new laws are needed, and it should 
precede the making of them. In the case 
of the Equitable a just mutualization 
must depend in part upon action of the 
Legislature. There should also be a 
legal standard for investments and some 
restrictions as to connections with sub- 
sidiary companies. Investigation would 
disclose the persons who ought to be 
prosecuted, if such there be. If any di- 
rector or officer has defrauded the So- 
ciety, he should have no more considera- 
tion than was given last week by Judge 
Foster to Neumer, the young clerk of 
the same Society, who was sentenced to 
be imprisoned for assisting in robbing it 
of $52,000. The inquiry should begin at 
once. 

We cannot understand why Governor 
Higgins has so stubbornly refused to 
take the action to which he should have 
been guided by a clear perception of his 
duty. Some have thought and said that 
he is restrained by fear of new testimony 
that would affect persons not touched by 
the evidence now known. Can this be 
true? We do not believe it is. And yet, 
if he persists in his strange course, this 
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will be the explanation accepted by many 
to account for obstruction that now 
promises to end his political career in 
the near future. 


The Business Freebooter 


Have we reason to suppose that the 
moral conditions disclosed in the direc- 
torate of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society are exceptional? In paying them- 
selves enormous salaries, fees and “ rake- 
offs ” for nominal services, out of money 
which thousands of men without fortune 
toiled to earn that they might provide for 
wives and children, were the Equitable 
officers worse than a multitude of Amer- 
ican business men in this generation? 

We hate to say that they were not, be- 
cause, the longer one thinks of the real 
quality of their conduct, the baser it ap- 
pears. And yet, looking over the field 
of corporate business in a cold-blooded 
way, is it likely that these gentlemen of 
the Equitable Society were greatly dif- 
ferent in character and conduct from 
men of their class that might be found 
in the offices of any big corporation be- 
tween New York and San Francisco? 
As a proposition in sociology it does not 
appeal to the mind as scientifically im- 
probable. Moreover, whenever the lid has 
been lifted, in Boston, in Philadelphia, in 
Chicago, in St. Louis, in Milwaukee, 
similar conditions of dishonor, corrup- 
tion, heartless extortion, have been dis- 
closed. 

And what unspeakably shameful con- 
ditions they are! Men of wealth and 
economic adventurers; men of education 
and men of the coarsest vulgarity ; smug, 
praying hypocrites of every denomina- 
tion and blaspheming scoffers of every 
argot—all tumbling over one another to 
rob their fellows, to betray trust, to defy 
public decency, and all for what? For 
money! For money in dimes and in dol- 
lars; money by thousands, or money by 
millions; money more or less; money in 
any form, so long as it is—money! It 
is not a pleasant picture. If it'is a true 
picture it means that a part, at least, of 
tle American people has become as 
rotten as any people that has lived and 
spawned since the days of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

What is the cause of it all? Americans 


are supposed to be the offspring of men 
that cared rather more for morality than 
their licentious contemporaries did. An 
astonishingly large proportion of Amer- 
ican business men are of Puritan ances- 
try. Possibly three-quarters of them 
have had a religious bringing up. Their 
fathers, on the whole, were honest men 
in their day and generation. Their 
mothers were respectable, church-going 
women, who believed in the elementary 
virtues. Why have the offspring of such 
forbears become the ruthless economic 
freebooters of to-day—worse than pi- 
rates, because greedier and meaner? 

The American business freebooter is 
probably not at heart worse than the 
common run of embezzlers, forgers, in- 
cendiaries and murderers. Indeed, 
within a narrow range, he is capable of 
sympathy and generosity. Like the pro- 
fessional thief he is often “ good to his 
family,” and he often treats his man 
servants and his maid servants with liber- 
ality. He provides swept and garnished 
stables for his horses and hygienic ken- 
nels for his dogs. The lack, therefore, 
does not seem to be on the side of ele- 
mentary softness of heart. Apparently 
it is almost wholly on the side of the 
moral intelligence. Altho he can sneer 
finely at the economic theorist, and likes 
to ask with cool cynicism if the socialistic 
reformer supposes that the State can 
legislate wealth into existence, the busi- 
ness freebooter himself seems to believe 
that his own wealth has been created out 
of nothing, by the word of his power. 
His imagination does not picture the toil, 
the struggle, the anxiety, the heart-break 
of the unnumbered thousands of plain 
men and women, whose savings for a 
rainy day are flipped over into his bank 
account by a clever deal, or are extorted 
in prices, or in insurance premiums, two 
to ten times as large as they would be if 
he were an approximately honest man. 
He has intelligence of a certain kind, but 
not of the kind to grasp the facts of 
social relationship, of the right and natu- 
ral claims of his fellow men. 

If now we ask the further question 
why the business freebooter’s intelligence 
remains on this side so embryonic, we 
suspect that the answer is, because he has 
not as yet developed the social, or com- 
munal, or public sense. The idea is not 
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new. Aristotle, it will be remembered, 
was of opinion that the business 
classes are unfit for citizenship, because 
their minds are too much absorbed in 
their own precious—pecuniary—affairs. 
Landowning gentlemen, often holding 
office as magistrates or otherwise, may 
learn to see things from a public view- 
point. The military class, accustomed 
to hold itself in readiness for any sacri- 
fice in the public defense, acquires dis- 
interested public spirit. The professional 
classes, too, by virtue of intellectual 
training, develop an interest in large af- 
fairs and in the social welfare. These 
classes are fit for citizenship ; not because 
as mere human beings they are in- 
trinsically bettcr than business men, but 
because, from the character of their pur- 
suits, they have acquired a social or 
public sense. 

Two milleniums have fled since Aris- 
totle wrote and in that period, short as 
the evolutionist measures time, large 
numbers of business men have acquired 
social sense and have become exemplary 
citizens. ‘It would be unnecessarily 
pessimistic, therefore, to conclude that the 
business freebooters will never change 
for the better, that they will never learn to 
picture in imagination the struggles and 
feelings of the fellow creatures whom 
they exploit. Optimistic, even when we 
contemplate the morals and the manners 
of the American business freebooter, we 
hold it possible that he may one day de- 
velop honor and common honesty, and 
so, in the long, slow course of evolution, 
become, in spite of Aristotle, fit for the 
privileges and the responsibilities of 
American citizenship. 


a 


The Escape from Responsibility 


Or the apologias given in this issue 
of Tue INDEPENDENT by those who re- 
main in or who have left the ministry we 
think it important to discuss but one, 
that of the man most radical of them all, 
who has rejected all forms of “ pro- 
fessional propagandism.” He has such 
an apprehension that he will be put un- 
der obligation if he takes a salary for 
service in behalf of any cause, religious 


or social, to defend and support it, as 
will interfere with his liberty to change 
his views, that he remains a free lance. 

We are not surprised at his fear, for 
he is in much more danger than are most 
men. A Congressman representing a 
party can have, generally, the assurance 
that he will not suffer any serious change 
of political faith, and so he can continue 
to take his annual salary until he serves 
as long as did Senator Hoar. So John 
Mitchell can feel that his doctrine of 
capital and labor is settled, and he has 
no difficulty in taking his salary. And 
equally there are many thousands of 
others, in the churches and in political 
and social life, who are not troubled by 
the anxiety which affects our corre- 
spondent. Why should they? Perhaps 
they have ceased to raise old questions ; 
perhaps they raise them to answer them 
still in the same way. 

But our correspondent is of a different 
temperament. He has suffered many 
evolutions. He began with a heterodox 
orthodoxy, which faithful reading of 
Jonathan Edwards would have cured 
him of, or, rather, would have saved him 
from, that God’s will is the basis of vir- 
tue, duty, of right and wrong, and that, 
accordingly, as God is the center of all 
things, all life is to be centered about 
God. Then he changed his view and ac- 
cepted the doctrine of essential right and 
wrong, independent of God’s will. Then 
he changed again and concluded that 
duty is not essential, but relative, condi- 
tional, developed with the evolution of 
things, and dependent on use and cus- 
tom. Equally he changed his doctrine 
of Theism. He began with the great All 
in All, the supreme creative God. Then 
he gave up the divine activity and con- 
trol, then gave up the miracles of the 
Old Testament, then those of the New; 
then gave up, necessarily, Jesus as a pe- 
culiar expression of the character and 
will of God, and finally reached the posi- 
tion in which he lingers at present, that 
we know nothing of God, know not that 
there is any God; only know that the 
men we see think and feel and will. He 
believes in Man, the Father of ail the 
might he knows of. Equally he has been 
changing his sociological views. From 
the belief that man’s chief end is to 
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glorify God he passed ‘to the thought 
that it was God’s duty to glorify man,and 
so not to condemn him to future suffer- 
ing. Then, as God receded and man ad- 
vanced, he went through the succession 
of socialistic progress, single taxing and 
common ownership, and now he has out- 
grown socialism with its economic 
panacea, and he is resting—or roosting 
—with those who resent legal restric- 
tions as to how to “ live, to multiply and 
to improve.” If we can gather his present 
position, or, we should say, drift, it is in 
or toward absolute anarchism. But it is 
liable to change and develop or recede. 
We think that such a man does well not 
to put himself again under fetters of con- 
formity. He has already been an evan- 
gelical minister, a foreign missionary, a 
Unitarian preacher and an advocate of 
Henry Georgeism and of various 
schemes of socialism, if not of anarch- 
ism; and he is not yet an old man. He 
should remain his own master. 

What a pity that a man should begin 
as he did with the philosophy, “ All du- 
ties I looked at as ordained by God,” a 
notion which destroys the goodness of 
God by identifying God’s goodness with 
his wilfulness. If so, God might damn 
whom he pleased, for whatever he might 
will would therein be right. It is not 
strange that with such a starting point 
he passed over to the strange conclusion 
that God is not good. How unnecessary 
was his conclusion. that evolution elimi- 
nates God*; that if there was suffering 
there was not a good God. Most of us, 
men of science as well as theologians, 
see no contradiction, and indeed they ask 
whence came this order of existence and 
nature which is subject to law and evo- 
lution. 

3ut what most concerns us is his lack 
of any sort of anchor to which he can 
hold. God or no God, is there not Man, 
the great Humanity, with its suffering, 
with its tasks, with its advancement? 
Are there not human duties and human 
rights? Are there not obligations of 
man to man and man to woman and 
child? Does not ethics rest solid yet? 
And even so, does there not remain the 
duty to make the world better, and so 
the force of that spirit which led him to 
the foreign mission field and which 
ought to make a propagandist of every 


one of us? Take away Christianity, take 
away Theism, and you have taken away 
tremendous influences for altruism, but 
you have not removed the basic principles 
of duty, of love, which Jesus preached 
and which, well understood, would make 
missionaries of love and civilization and 
righteousness and character out of the 
veriest Agnostic or Atheist. They do 
sometimes; we hope they still do and 
will in our correspondent. . 
td 


The Henpecked Husband 


From time to time we have opened our 
columns to the feelings, opinions and 
woes of women in regard to the marital 
relation. And there has been no dearth 
of material. The “ Bachelor Maid ” has 
told why she did not marry, the “ Child- 
less Wife’’ has explained why she did 
not have children, and the mother who 
had so many has made it perfectly clear 
that she did not regret what she had 
done. The down-trodden Illinois Farm- 
er’s Wife has given a complete exposition 
of her husband’s cruelties, and in this 
issue the sorrows of a preacher’s wife 
are set forth in a way to harrow the feel- 
ings. That is to say, the women have 
done the talking, and it is hard to tell 
which class have been the most voluble, 
the self-protecting ones in their explana- 
tion of why they will not suffer and en- 
dure the ways of men, or those who have 
evidently endured them too much, or 
those serener ones who rejoice in their 
trials and blessings. Meanwhile the 
slandered man has preserved a silence 
which is either dolorous or discreet. 

Naturally no one expects the childless 
husband to say anything, because there 
is nothing proper for him to say. But 
what of the “ henpecked ” husband? Far 
be it from us to invite his confidence on 
so delicate a subject, but as a matter 
of psychological speculation why is it 


*such a man so rarely unfolds his tale of 


wo? Indeed, we should like to hear 
from him. There are such husbands. 
We recognize them in every circle of 
society, but did any one ever hear a hus- 
band admit that he was “ henpecked ”? 
Some women take a mournful pleasure 
in retailing their marital grievances, be- 
cause they are sure of a measure of sym- 
pathy, but the “henpecked” husband 
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never tells; first, because he is ashamed 
of his condition; second, because he 
knows that his complaints are apt to ex- 
cite mirth rather than compassion. Thus 
his “cock of the walk” manner in so- 
ciety, assumed to conceal his pitiable 
state, is one of the most patent symptoms 
of his case. How often have we seen 
some little Jupiter man hurling his thun- 
derbolts into the conversation with a 
Dominique fierceness grow suddenly 
and feebly silent at the entrance of his 
Mrs. Juno! She may be thoroughly un- 
conscious of him, and he may not con- 
fess her presence by so much as a glance, 
but her very aura stifles him. And 
every one with comprehension may see 
him creep down and cower within his 
hiding place of a body. 

Then, again, it is some little sparrow 
wife who openly hectors her big hus- 
band. How she manages it no one 
knows, but we have seen her lead a man 
around by the nose who would charge 
into a cannon’s mouth, lead a rebellion, 
or browbeat a Senate chamber full of op- 
ponents. She is not pretty and there is 
no coquetry in her methods. She comes 
straight to the point, with a level eye 
and a quickening tongue, and the man, 
however intelligent, distinguished or suc- 
cessful in the world outside, flinches, 
turns tail and runs. 

And there are other husbands who 
have troubles of their own. They do not 
take European tours, for the same reason 
that “ Mrs. C.” does not. They are not 
asked. They are not wanted by their 
better bred (?) families. Often this 
kind of husband cannot afford the ex- 
pense except for his wife and daughters. 
He is the money-making machine upon 
which the realization of their social am- 
bitions depends. He is not simply hen- 
pecked, he is “ plucked.” But no one 
will see an anonymous article from him 
rendering a scale of his household’s ex- 
travagances, and his sister-in-law will 
never run upon him pouring out his sor- 
rows to his “ heavenly Father.” He has 
such a God-forsakenly hard time that he 
has forgotten to recall a heavenly 
Father. He has materialized into gold, 


and he only keeps his spirit for the pro- 
fane purpose of swearing. Nothing is 
harder, colder or more pathetic than such 
a man—an old, furious, grubbing fowl, 
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plucked to dedth by his engagingly 
pretty wife and daughters. 


s 
School Gardens 


THE school garden has grown up as 
an adjunct of the common school with- 
out any preconception of its relations 
to a system—hardly with a thought. of 
its industrial tendencies. It has been a 
spontaneity of the age—an emotion of the 
times. It is now beginning to appear in 
its proper place as closely related to a 
general industrial movement in educa- 
tion. The world is coming to a convic- 
tion that education must take in the 
whole being; that the hands especially 
must be trained to enter into full accord 
with the brain. At the same time a re- 
action has appeared against muscular 
uselessness and a mere acquisition of 
learning in storage, without power to 
apply or utilize it. Labor is more in 
honor. Mere work is the best thing in 
the universe that we have yet found out. 
“My Father worketh hitherto; and I 
work.” The school garden, employing 
the hands, has done a full share in bring- 
ing about a great social evolution. 

We owe the first impulse in the way 
of associating the school and the garden 
to Arbor Day. The idea came to us from 
Nebraska; but garden schools are now 
common in the East and the South, and 
even in our insular possessions. They 
are maintained in connection with every 
grade of schools. The most important 
fact is that they are no longer considered 
as pleasant accessories, but as closely 
associated with the fundamental ideas of 
instruction. Not less than a dozen of 
our agricultural colleges have prepared 
school garden plans; while they are 
actually in operation in connection with 
fifteen or twenty normal schools. Young 
people preparing to enter upon teaching 
as a profession are expected to prepare 
themselves to go into our rural schools 
not only with a sympathy for .nature 
study, but with a capacity for leading the 
boys and girls on our farms in the pri- 
mary sciences.. These sciences, such as 
entomology and botany, underly modern 
farming. Minnesota has led the way, 
requiring of the incipient teachers work 
in the garden and orchard, while careful 
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uotes are taken. Two of the normal 
schools of Massachusetts have also in- 
corporated school garden work in their 
training, and it is made the basis for 
exercises in ‘mathematics and drawing. 
Connecticut has a School of Horticulture 
at Hartford, and there are school gar- 
dens in connection with the normal school 
at Willimantic. One of the Vermont 
normal schools maintains an experi- 
mental school garden, with co-operative 
flower and vegetable growing. Instruc- 
tion is given in the use and effect of fer- 
tilizers. The normal schools in Cali- 
fornia and Utah are also working in the 
same direction. This is a very important 
feature of the movement, because if we 
cannot have our teachers trained both 
in the practice and in the love of nature 
studies our schools will lack at the top 
while we are trying to infuse the true 
spirit at the bottom. 

The association of flower and vege- 
table gardens with the common school 
began in Massachusetts twelve years ago 
or more in connection with the George 
Putnam Grammar School. The work 
started with wild flowers and ferns, but 
for the last four years vegetable gardens 
are prominent features. At present not 
only the Boston schools, but the New 
York schools and St. Louis schools, in 
fact those of nearly all the larger cities, 
are engaged in cultivating vacant lots. 
East Dedham, Massachusetts, employs a 
landscape artist, whose business it is to 
direct the boys and girls in planting 
shade trees, shrubbery and playgrounds. 
They will go so far as to create a botanic 
garden. Here, as in many other schools, 
each pupil has his individual plat. The 
School of Horticulture at Hartford ap- 
portions for each boy and girl a garden 
ten by twenty-five feet for first year 
pupils; others, ten by thirty feet, for 
second year pupils, and ten by forty 
for third year pupils. The teachers also 
have their own gardens. It is under- 
stood in this sort of education that the 
teachers are at school as well as the pu- 
pils. They are at work together—to 
find out, discover and learn the truths 
that have heretofore been considered out 
of the sphere of school life. The report 
is almost universal that the children work 
in these gardens like Trojans and are 
learning with immense rapidity. They 
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do not forget, nor do they show signs 
of tedium. In the toughest neighborhoods 
of the large cities just as much zeal is 
shown by the pupils and women teachers 
are as safe as in their own parlors.. The 
ethical result is fully equal to the in- 
tellectual. 

The Home Gardening Association of 
Cleveland is leading the work in that 
State, while the work is spreading from 
the schools to many private institutions 
that employ boys and girls. The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company at Day- 
ton, Ohio, furnishes gardens and instruc- 
tion for seventy boys. In St. Louis the 
work is at fever heat, under the direc- 
tion of the Civic Improvement League. 
This league is permitted to use all the 
land it needs from a one hundred and 
sixty acre tract. Nearly one hundred 
gardens are already laid out, in size 
eleven by one hundred and sixty-five feet. 
Any boy in the city can have a plot, free 
of charge, on application. They must 
come, in classes of fifteen, one morning 
of each week, to receive instruction. The 
citizens are taking a deep interest in the 
movement and providing funds for as 
many as will apply. 

In Yonkers we have a fair example of 
the zeal which is awakened among our 
smaller cities. A block, one acre and a 
half in extent, was secured, surrounded 
with a fence and furnished with a tool- 
house. Two hundred and forty gardens 
were laid out, and the boys were invited 
to take hold. Three hundred imme- 
diately responded. The gates are un- 
locked at eight in the morning, and a host 
of boys are always ready. From that 
time until the garden is locked up, at six 
o’clock, there is a scene of unremitted 
activity. The rule requires that work 
be done at least two days in the week; 
but the majority of the boys work every 
day, and do their work well. Blank 
books are furnished and every boy must 
keep record of his work and the conse- ~ 
quences. A large amount of freedom 
can be exercised in all such gardens, 
altho a superintendent or teacher must 
not only direct the work but have re- 
straint on the digging of plants. A curi- 
ous fact is reported that, whereas depre- 
dations on fine gardens were formerly 
common, now the owners can rest in 
peace; the robbing has entirely ceased. 
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The ethical result can be stated in the 
words of the superintendent : “ Not once 
during the summer did a boy have to be 
rebuked for any cause whatever.” And 
there was no vandalism from outside 
either! A perfectly democratic spirit 
prevails. The rich assume no airs; but 
the barefoot boys, who are most success- 
ful with vegetables, take on a slightly 
superior manner. There is so much fun 
in this sort of work that other plays are 
neglected, especially the mischievous. 

We must be blind not to apprehend the 
fact that we are entering on a new age 
of school enterprise. Education is be- 
ing industrialized. The agricultural 
college is to be the center of a State 
system which educates the hand to- 
gether with the brain. The physical re- 
sult will be very important, and, as we 
have seen, the moral consequences will 
be quite as marked. It seems specially 
important that the drift shall be under- 
stood as soon as possible. Our high 
schools or town schools, which are rapid- 
ly absorbing the old district schools, 
should not be built on the street side, but 
in large plots of land. These are easily 
obtainable everywhere outside of large 
cities. Our school authorities must also 
be prepared to see a part of each day set 
apart to garden work—that is, to applied 
studies. We are nearing the day when 
there will be no longer any complaint 
that our farm boys are educated away 
from the farm and_out of love with plant 
life and animal life. 


& 
Mr. Lawson’s By making speeches, 
Advi Mr. Lawson has lost a 
vice 


part of the popular 
strength which he gained by writing. 
Much that he has said to Western au- 
diences has been entertaining, and a 
part, of it was true, but the intelligent 


Western farmer’s opinion of his reme- - 


dies for the evils of “ the system ” will 
not differ widely from the Eastern 
merchant’s or the Eastern broker’s. 
Municipal or Government ownership 
is not in any sense a remedy, he says, 
because “the system” and the “ fren- 
zied financiers” would like nothing 
better. But Western farmers and the 
people everywhere know that this is 
not true. The capitalists whom Mr. 


Lawson is attacking are notoriously 
hostile to every movement for Govern- 
ment ownership of public utilities. 
His remedy is the sale by the Ameri- 
can people of every share of stock and 
every bond they now possess “ back 
to the frenzied financiers at present in- 
flated prices.” This is the advice he 
has been giving for a long time past, 
and those who were induced by it to 
sell some months ago are now sorry. 
If the suggestion of such action as a 
remedy for all the evils of which he 
speaks really deserved serious consid- 
eration, it might be pointed out that 
those whom Mr. Lawson was address- 
ing have few shares or bonds to sell 
(altho they are not poor) ; that if there 
should be such a general sale, the 
“present inflated prices’ would melt 
away so rapidly that only the early sell- 
ers would know much about them; 
that “the system” would get at bot- 
tom prices such shares as it desired 
to have; and that the fall would yield 
a rich harvest to a certain class of spec- 
ulators, especially to any one who 
could foresee or start it, if he should 
“go short of the market.” Even Mr. 
Lawson, an expert trader for either the 
rise or the decline, might yield to 
temptation and capitalize his advice. 
There will be no universal selling when 
he “gives the word”; but if there 
should be, both the guilty and the in- 
nocent would suffer in a widespread 
and disastrous panic. There are some 
old-fashioned remedies which Mr. 
Lawson should think about, such as 
the enforcement of the laws and the 
election of honest men to legislative 
and executive offices. 
) 

Miss Margaret A. Haley, 
who represents Chicago 
teachers and has organized 
them into a sort of labor union, and has 
done good work in city reforms, sends 
out a circular severely opposing the plan 
to centralize the National Educational 
Association. She concludes with this re- 
markable assertion: 


*‘ Terrorized ” 
Teachers 


“There has been afoot for several years a 
powerful, persistent, silent and largely success- 
ful conspiracy to make a despotism of our en- 
tire public school system. State boards of 
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education have demanded, and in some States 
have obtained, almost absolute control of the 
public school system. Local boards of educa- 
tion, themselves appointed and not elected, are 
made corporations with powers superior to the 
city government. Superintendents generally 
are demanding, and have frequently been con- 
ceded, autocratic powers over school boards, 
courses of study, selection of text-books, and 
the appointment, promotion, transfer and dis- 
missal of teachers. The result is that. teach- 
ers fear to protest against ‘fads and frills,’ 
against what they believe to be wrong and in- 
jurious educational methods, or even against 
‘graft,’ for they know that any such protest 
is certain to result in forfeiting all chance of 
promotion, if it does not result in persecution 
and professional ruin, as is often the case. It 
is safe to say that with the exception of a few 
specially enlightened communities there exists 
to-day in America no such thoroughly terror- 
ized and oppressed body of men and women as 
our public school teachers. ae 

“The whole tendency of school administra- 
tion in the United States is toward ‘ centraliza- 
tion,’ and this is the policy that is now: being 
forced upon the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. Who is responsible for this policy of 
centralization, and what is its purpose? From 
every quarter’ comes the suggestion that great 
commercial interests are at the bottom of the 
movement, while many calm thinkers believe 
that it is actively promoted, also, by certain in- 
stitutions of learning which are interested in 
propagating doctrines agreeable to their 
founders and in strangling the propagation of 
disagreeable doctrines. 

“Our public school system has become a 

veritable ‘ Golconda!’ a ‘ mine’ to be ‘ worked 
for all it is worth!’ and the interests that 
would exploit, and are exploiting, it find it far 
easier to handle a well organized, central, 
despotic machine than to manage the great 
body of principals and teachers and the people 
at large. The latest move in the game is the 
scheme to obtain control of the National Edu- 
cational Association.” 
This is startling enough ; but we presume 
Miss Haley has found something of a 
mare’s nest. If things are in this way 
teachers not from Chicago wil find it 
out and not consent to be terrorized 
and victimized. 


A Methodist 
editor of Tue IN- 
PENDENT, Edward 
Eggleston, organized in Brooklyn a 
church which he called “ The Church of 
the Christian Endeavor,” later called, we 
believe, the Elm Place Congregational 


Union for 
Christian Endeavorers 


Church. But the name did not perish. 
It was taken up by a humble young peo- 
ple’s society which the Rev. Francis E. 
Clark organized in his mission church in 
Portland, Me. Other churches took up 
the plan and the name, until now it has 
spread all over the world, and the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 
has four million -members, tho but 
twenty-four years old. It is now pro- 
posed to celebrate its quarter century, 
during the lifetime of its founder, by 
raising a fund for a central building 
and headquarters, which should bring in 
the few thousand dollars of income 
necessary for the expenses of travel and 
management. Unlike the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Y. P. S. C. E. 
has no buildings, no funds and no money 
backings. All that is proposed now is 
that each active member should con- 
tribute twenty-five cents for this fund. 
It ought to be done, and it would be a 
great relief to Dr. Clark, who has no 
princely salary, but has paid the most of 
his expenses by writing articles and 
books. If the energy which he put into 
the Christian Endeavor had been put 
into a life insurance company, one can 
guess what his salary would have been. 
3ut the best monument to him is the 
Society itself and the other societies 
which evolved, or, rather, seceded from 
it, the Methodist Epworth League and 
the Baptist Young People’s Union, the 
Luther League and other societies. Dr. 
Huckel said, at the great Convention in 
Baltimore, that they all ought to come 
together, and last week the Baptist 
Examiner said that many Baptists think 
so too. Nothing but denominational 
pride—and publishing business—stands 
in the way. Why should not the hymn 
John Hay wrote for the Christian En- 
deavor suggest the reunion? It begins: | 
“Lord, from far-severed climes: we come 

To.meet at last in Thee, our Home. 

Thou, who hast been our guide and guard, 

Be still our hope, our rich reward.” 

st 

That was a great day for lynch- 
ing in Georgia last week when 
a mob took nine men out of a 
prison, eight black and one white, tied 
them up against fence-posts and shot 
eight of them dead. One of them was 
only wounded and feigned death. And 


Georgia 
Justice 
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this is a civilized country! But if 
Georgia marksmanship is failing, the 
sense of social privilege is yet main- 
tained. In a small South Georgia town 
it is the rule that at a public trough a 
horse or mule owned by a negro can 
drink only on the left hand side. Lately 
a negro bought a spirited horse, paying 
all but a dollar, and let it drink at the 
right hand side, which was all right, as it 
was supposed it still belonged to the 
white owner. But when it was found 
that the nego had bought it he was ar- 
rested and taken to the Mayor, who de- 
clared that as the price was so nearly 
paid the negro was the owner and must 
pay a fine of forty dollars or go to jail. 
He said that then he would go to jail, but 
the Mayor-judge then refused to allow 
it and ordered the horse sold at auction 
for the fine, and pocketed what was over 
for costs. Thus in one way or another 
can dignity and justice be maintained. 
& 


Exactly what is the mean- 
“No—But” ing of the first decision 

made by the Papal Biblical 
Commission it would not be easy to say. 
This is the question put to it: 

“Ts it lawful for the Catholic exegetist to 
solve the difficulties occurring in certain texts 
of sacred Scripture, which appear to relate his- 
torical facts, by asserting that in these we have 
to deal with a tacit or implicit quotation of a 
document written by an uninspired author, and 
that the inspired author did not at all intend 
to approve or adopt all of these assertions, 
which cannot, therefore, be held as free from 
error?” 


And this is the beautiful answer which 
the Commission has given in sounding 
Latin: 

“In the negative, except in the case when, 
due regard being paid to the senses and judg- 
ment of the Church, it is proved by solid argu- 
ments—(1) that the sacred writer has really 
quoted the sayings or documents of another; 
and (2) that he has neither approved nor 
adopted them, so that he may be properly con- 
sidered not to be speaking in his own name.” 


That is, let there be “ solid arguments ” 
that documents were really quoted from 
“J” and “E,” and that the compiler 
does not say that they are true, and then 
No may become Yes. There is liberty 
enough for any higher critic—only it 
does not sound so. 


Until the Perdicaris matter we had not 
for a hundred years had any particular 
interest in Morocco; and in our vigorous 
demand for Perdicaris alive or Raisuli 
dead we treated with Morocco through 
France as intermediary. Now it may be 
that in the international conference the 
United States will have part. At present 
ours is a waiting attitude until France 
and Germany have settled their pre- 
liminaries. The explanation of Germany’s 
insistence is, that it is well known there 
that the Socialist faction of the Bloc will 
under no circumstance countenance any 
military action ‘in Morocco, or pre- 
serve French interests there, except in 
the case of war with Germany. Accord- 
ingly the Kaiser can press the subject 
as otherwise he could not have done. 
Again we are likely to take part in an 
international conference of the sort that 
prepares the way for the later permanent 
international Parliament sure to come by 
and by. 

& 


A quotation from Laurence Hutton’s 
“ Talks in a Library ” is timely: 


“Mr. John Hay once told me that while 
listening to a somewhat dull sermon from a 
preacher with whose views and doctrines he 
was not altogether in sympathy it suddenly 
occurred to him, apropos of something he had 
heard in the discourse, that, after all, perhaps 
‘Saving a little child, and bringing him to his 

own, , 
Is a derned sight better business than loafing 

’round the Throne.’ 
“And out of this fragment of cloth was cut 
the ‘Little Breeches’ which are not soon to 
wear out! In the same way, he added that 
some sentence in a long, impromptu prayer 
gave him the impression that, maybe, in the 
end, 

‘Christ ain’t going to be too hard 

On a man that died for men.’ 
“ And on this pedestal was erected the statue 
of the famous ‘Jim Bludso’ of the steamer 
‘Prairie Belle,’ who gave his own life to save 
the lives of the passengers entrusted to his 
charge.” 

ef 


The American Consul at Newcastle, 
New South Wales, reports that the old 
age pension act has been in operation 
there for five years and that it is not 
working well. The Federal Parliament 
has appointed a commission to consider 
whether such a law should be enacted 
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for the whole of Australia, but it finds the 
evidence hardly favorable. The director 
of the Government asylums for the in- 
firm testified that on the passage of the 
act in six months 600 old people secured 
pensions and left the benevolent asylums, 
but that the majority returned and sur- 
rendered their pensions; so that now 
there are almost as many inmates as be- 
fore, with no increase of population, 
while $2,500,000 is expended annually 
for old age pensions. 


at 


The Pacific Coast is not all for Chi- 
nese exclusion. The Portland, Ore., 
Chamber of Commerce has, through its 
President, sent a letter to President 
Roosevelt asking for a modification of 
the present law. They say that the 
fear which thirty years ago led to the 
drastic legislation has now passed away, 
and experience has shown that it was 
without warrant. They would allow 
free entrance, with no exacting condi- 
tions to students, merchants and profes- 
sional men, with perfect freedom to 
visit their native country and return, 
and the free admission of Chinese la- 
borers, who are much needed, to the 
limit of 70,000 a year. This shows that 
light is breaking in the West. 


& 


The proposed bill for the settlement 
of the difficulty in the Scotch Churches 
allows any Church to modify its creeds 
without such change being submitted to 
Parliament. But this was not made to 
apply simply to the United Free Church 
of Scotland, but also to the Established 
Churches in both Scotland and England. 
One would think that the Nonconform- 
ists would rejoice to have such liberty 
allowed, but, somewhat selfishly, as it 
would seem, they protest that a Church 
established by law should have no such 
freedom. They seem to wish to make 
the position of the Established Churches 
as disagreeable as possible, so as to has- 
ten disestablishment; not a generous 


attitude, and hardly wise in the long run. 


& 


It seems clear that the present Pope 
is ready to break from the intransigent 
attitude of his predecessors and find a 
basis for friendly relations with the 


House of Savoy. It may be that the 
Papal States were seized by violence; 
but in a course of years possession be- 
comes fixed and restoration is a new 
wrong. It is of no use to fight the in- 
evitable. The people of Rome want civil 
and not Papal rule, and so the Pope must 
submit, and all the world will approve. 
Already he allows good Catholics to vote, 
so that as a lesser evil they may support 
the Italian Government against Social- 
ism. The new policy will make friends 
for the Church. 


At last Commander Peary has sailed 
for the North Pole, and America 
wishes him good luck. He takes the 
best known route, goes immediately to 
the north of Greenland, and then will 
sledge it, if possible, to the Pole. Gen- 
erous contributions have been made, 
and it is for a most worthy and most 
useless project. He promised once 
that he would never go again, after his 
fourth or fifth voyage, but how could 
he help it?—he had the Arctic fever. 
“ Mox reficit rates Quassas.” 

S 

Our readers remember the recent ar-. 
ticle we printed by Professor Dennis, of 
Smith College, in regard to the unique 
municipal theater in Northampton, 
Mass. We have since learned that Red 
Wing, Minn., also has a municipal the- 
ater. It was donated by Mr. T. B. Shel- 
don, and is controlled by a Board of 
Managers, consisting of five men recom- 
mended by the Mayor and approved by 
the City Council. Thus municipal own- 
ership and operation are moving on. 


Syracuse, O., is not the only town in 
which not a negro is allowed to live. We 
have heard of such towns in Florida, 
Texas and Oklahoma. But such tyranny 
is most detestable and inexcusable in 
such a State as Ohio. The story we tell 
in this issue is pitiful and disgraceful. 

2° 

Dr. Huckel, of Baltimore, pleads for 
the reunion of the Methodist and Baptist 
young people with the’ Christian En- 
deavor Society. Does he not know that 
what stands in the way is the interests of 
publishing societies? It is the love of 
money, the source of most evils. 
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The Growing Crops 


A very favorable report concerning 
the growing crops was issued on the 
11th by the Department of Agriculture. 
This was the Department’s first state- 
ment as to this year’s crop of corn. Last 
year’s yield was very large (2,467,480,- 
000 bushels), but there is a prospect now 
of even a more abundant harvest, the 
condition of the plants being higher than 
on the corresponding date in 1904, while 
the area planted is larger by 2,000,000 
acres. The condition of both winter and 
spring wheat considerably exceeds the 
average for ten years. Increased crops 
of oats, rye and barley are indicated by 
the figures for condition and acreage, 
but last year’s exceptional crop of pota- 
toes will not be equaled. As interpreted 
by the Statistician of the New York 
Produce Exchange, the report indicates 
crop yields as follows, and we add the 
harvest figures of last year: 


Indicated, Harvest, 
1905. 1904. 
Nis shdta ah hk ale sete ee 2,651,110,000 2,467,480,934 
Winter wheat........ 413,150,000 332,935,436 
Spring wheat........ 292,376,000 219,464,171 
Co a 705,526,000 552,399,517 
MEE ce tcdseecaseces 949,698,000 894,595,552 
ade ht teeth er alate 30,676,000 27.234,565 
DE e2cdi0neeuans 141,262,000 139,748,958 
NE ts chkeunaeere 318,581,000 332,830,300 
Js 


A Year’s Agricultural Exports 


Our exports of cotton during the 
fiscal year which ended on the 3oth 
ult. had never been exceeded in quantity 
or in value. There were 8,333,793 
bales shipped, valued at $379,747,454, 
against 6,004,595 bales, worth $370,- 
505,583, in 1904, when the price was 
so much higher. In only two previous 
years had the value exceeded $300,000,- 
ooo. On the other hand, exports of 
wheat and of wheat flour (in terms of 
wheat) showed a great decline, being 
only 43,797,000 bushels, against 120,- 
241,000 in 1904 and an average of 213,- 
000,000 for the six years immediately 
preceding. This decline is accounted for 
in part by last year’s short crop, but the 
demand for consumption at home has, of 
course, been increasing. Corn exports 
rose from 55,000,000 bushels (in 1904) 
to 88,500,000, but the average for five 
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years preceding 1902 was 188,000,000. 
The value of all our agricultural exports 
for the year was $751,755,057, against 
$790,211,051 in 1904. In wheat and 
wheat flour alone there was a loss of 
nearly $60,000,000. The net decrease 
for all breadstuffs, provisions, cattle and 
hogs was a little less than $48,000,000. 
a 
Tue Lawyers’ Title Insurance and 
Trust Company, of which Edwin W. 
Coggeshall is president and general man- 
ager, announce that their sales of mort- 
gages for the six months ending June 30 
have aggregated $35,938,000, which is in 
excess of the sales for the entire year 
1904. The surplus of the company 
amounts to $5,000,000; the undivided 
profits are $869,700, and the total assets 
$25,420,133. 
.... The Franklin Society for Home 
suilding and Savings, of this city, an- 
nounces its thirty-third consecutive 
semi-annual dividend, at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum, to more than three 
thousand share holders. The Society’s 
investments, which are exclusively in 
first mortgages upon small homes, are 
especially exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Mortgage Tax Law. Its 
officers report that the demand for its 
funds from responsible home-seekers is 
far in excess of its resources. 
....Dividends announced : 
Phenix Ins. Co., Brooklyn, 5 per cent., pay- 
able on demand. 
United ‘ opper Co., Common, % of 1 per 
-_ and extra ', of 1 per cent, payable July 
1s 
: Louisville & Nashville R’way, 3 per cent., 
payable August roth. 
Greene Consol Gold Co,, 2 per cent., paya- 
ble July 15th. 
N. Y., Ont & West. R.R., Common, 1% per 
cent., payable July 21st. 








THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


The Home Insurance Company, of which 
Elbridge G. Snow is President, has just issued 
its one hundred and fourth semi-annual state- 
ment. This statement shows that on the first 
of July, 1905, the total assets were $19,961,447, 
being a gain of more than two and one-hal 
million dollars during the past year. The re- 
serves for premiums, losses, reinsurance and 
all other contingencies amount to $9,254,470. 
The capital stock is $3,000,000, leaving a sur- 
plus as regards policyholders of $10,706,976, 
an increase since July, 1904, of $689,169. 
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T $1,000,000 
NEW ORLEANS TERMINAL GOMPANY 
First Mortgage 4% Fifty-Year Gold Bonds 


| INTEREST PAYABLE JANUARY AND JULY. 

4’ PRINCIPAL PAYABLE JULY, 1 53. 
AMOUNT AUTHORIZED - - - $15,000,000 
AMOUNT ISSUED - - - - 7,000,000 


STANDARD TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Trustee. 


EACH BOND BEARS THE ENDORSEMENT OF THE SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY AND THE ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO 
RAILROAD COMPANY, who jointly and severally guarantee the punctual pay- 
ment of the principal and interest. 


We offer these bonds, subject to sale and advance in price, at 95 and accrued interest, 
and recommend them as an investment of undoubted character. 


Special circular and copies of the mortgage may be had upon application. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


NEW YORK _ BOSTON 


9 _ Odorless garbage 


wes POP gethe ins Oe aS eo 
7 _ oni “The open  cbage pail is an unrealized source of disease, 
breeding germs that menace the family health no less than bad 
drainage.” —President New York Board of /lcalth. 
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has a close-fitting lid. No odorscan leak out. Lid 
can’t be nosed off by dogs. An absolute necessity 
in homes where perfect sanitary conditions and 
neatness are valued. Trim and strong; made of 
corrugated steel. Practically never wears out. 
Witt’s Pail /o7 garbage and for general house- 
hold use. Easy to carry. Two sizes: 5 and 7 gal. 
Ask your dealer for “Witt’s” 


(“Witt’s Gan” Stamped in lid and bottom.) 
Three sizes: No. 1—1534x25in., No.2—18x25in., No.8—20%4x25in. 
If you can’t buy it in your town send us your dealer’s name, 
we will send you through him on his order, Can or Pail 

On Approval. 
If you like it, pay the dealer; if not, send it back to him. 
We will protect the dealer and it won’t cost you a cent. 
If there is no dealer near you, we'll supply you direct. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 3 Cincinnati, O. 
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READING NOTICES} 


RESORTS AND TOURS, ILLUSTRATED, 1905. 
A VAGATION DIREGTORY AND ENCY- 
GLOPAEDIA FREE. 


‘*Resorts and Tours, illustrated,’’ for 1905 is really a 
vacation directory and encyclopeedia for the traveler. It 
contains 90 pages of delightful descriptive reading, beauti- 
ful half-tone illustrations and a list of about 1500 resorts ; 
also complete information regarding rates, hotels, rail- 
road routes, etc. Send a postal card to the General Pas- 
senger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston 
requesting one and we’ll mail it free.—Adv. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA SPEGIAL AS A 
TIME SAVER. 


A New York broker received a message just before 
the close of the Stock Exchange requesting his pres- 
ence in Milwaukee as early as possible the next day. 
From the other end of the telephone wire he learned 
that the Pennsylvania Special leaving downtown at 
4.00 p.m. would deliver him there before noon. He 
boarded the Cortlandt Street Ferry at 4.00 p.m., ar- 
rived in Chicago at 8.55° the next morning, after a 
ee t en route, and reached Milwaukee at 

a.m.—Adv. 


‘*Maine’s Hundred Harbors” or ‘“‘ All Among the Light 
Houses” is the title of an exceedingly handsome brochure 
recently issued by the Maine Central Railroad, for a copy 
of which we are under obligations to Mr. F. E. Boothby, 
General Pass. Agt., of Portiand. The work is an illustrated 
description of the numerous attractive resorts along the 
Maine coast reached by the Maine Central line, and the pub- 
lication is certainly worth consulting before one starts out 
on his summer vacation. The attractions of the Maine 
coast are described as ‘* Paradise with a thousand doors,” 
while the beautiful harbors are spoken of as ‘‘Stars of the 
Sea,”’ but those numerous alluring resorts would lose half 
their charms could they not easily be reached by rail from 
aJmost any point via the Maiuve Central Railroad and at 
comparatively little expense. - It is the accessibility of the 
Maine coast by a weil managed railway that makes it such a 
favorite resort for people in all parts of the Middle bate 

—Adv, 


THE SUMMER REFUGE 





Searcely are the gang-planks pulled ashore when, 
with a start, the boat has left the wharf and is foot- 
ing it rapidly down stream. Then you remember that 
the Sandy Hook line is the fastest out of New York, 
or any other harbor for the matter of that. There is 
yet something in store to thrill the man who has not 
seen the “sky-scrapers,”’ standing together like a 
band of giants at a hunting, as they transcend the 
purple vapors of come. and catch on their higher 
portions the rosy light from the setting sun. Then, 
as even more steadily than the Ancient Mariner, we 
drop “ below the kirk, below the hill, below the light- 
house top,” we have passed the Statue of Liberty, the 
Narrows themselves, and perceive the wooded shore of 
Staten Island running off mistily toward New Jersey. 
On the other side the lights of Coney Island sink in 
distance, and presently we are inside the long bar of 
Sandy Hook. What in the world could be more re- 
freshing than this splendid sail at the beginning and 
end of a summer day? 

From Atlantic Highlands the innumerable attrac- 
tions of the coast from Highland Beach to Point Pleas- 
ant are within easy reach, and surroundings may be 
found to suit every taste. The express train service 
embraces Navesink, Normandie, Seabright, Monmouth 
Beach, West End, Long Branch, Elberon, Deal, Allen- 
hurst, Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, Avon, Belmar, 
as Lake, Manasquan, Point Pleasant, Red Bank, 
Matawan, Freehold and other resorts boasting well 
kept hotels. ‘The coast is justly famous for its facili- 
ties for yachting, driving, automobiling and both salt 
and fresh water bathing. Besides the Sandy Hook 
route the New Jersey Central has an all rail route 
with stations at the foot of West Twenty-third street. 
N. R., and at the foot of Liberty street, N. R. All 
trains are equipped with the latest designed Pullman 

arlor cars and coaches. Upon application to C. M. 

urt, General Passenger Agent, Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, New York City, a hotel book and Sea Shore 
ap be will be sent you; they are free for the ask- 
ng.— Adv. 





ROANOKE COLLEGE 

Roanoke College, of Salem, Va., has just closed its 
fifty-second successful year. During the last session 
there was an increase of 30 per cent. in student at- 
tendance. A handsome new administration | 
has been provided. The college curriculum is wel 
adapted to the needs of all students. The instruction 
is thorough and the standard is high. The college 
catalogue, which will be sent to any reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT upon application, shows that Roanoke is 
abreast of the times in its facilities and methods. 








PAGE'S MUCILAG 






NO gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 
sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
finest papers. Full 2oz. bottle retails at 
6c., or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 

pints, pints and quarts. , 


LEPage’s Photo Paste, 
202. size retails6c.; by mail, 10c. 


I° PAGES GLUES 


102. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c. 
BUSSIA CEMENT CO., 155 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Hass. 


Vacation Resorts. 


Along the North Shore of Long Island Sound, 
at the charming inland locations of Connect- 
icut, and among the Berkshire and Litchfield 
Hills, reached by the finest through and 
suburban train service running out of New 
York. Send 2-cent stamp to New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, Room No. 3, 
Grand Central Station, New York, or to 
Passenger Department, New Haven, for de- 
scriptive books, and list of hotels, boarding 
houses, rates for board, and passenger fares. 


Why Not You? 


Public libraries are more and more re- 
alizing the value of binding their periodi- 
cals, Tue INDEPENDENT is unrivaled for 
reference purposes by the general reader 
because it covers in a timely way such a 
wide range of subjects in current history, 
geography, literature, science and art. 
It is indexed on the cover each week, and 
a complete index is published twice a year 
and it is included in the Cumulative and 
A. L. A. Indexes. 














F our readers will send to us, prepaid, their copies for six 
months, in good condition, with $1.50, we will return, 
charges paid, a volume containing the twenty-six issues 
(without the advertising pages), attractively bound with 
marbled board sides and brown duck back stamped in gold. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street New York 
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FREDERICK A, BURNHAM, President. 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 


Of New York. 


1904’s Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business, 





Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
York Insurance Department, Janu- 


ary 3rd,1905) - - $4,397,988 
New Insurance Paid for in 1903 $12,527,288 
New Insurance Paid for in 1904 17,862,353 
Gain in New Insurance Paid for $5,335,065 
Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business 
in Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904- $6,797,601 
Gain in Legal Reserve Membership 
in 1904 - - 5,883 
Gain in Premiums on New Business 
in 1904 : - : : $128,000 
Decrease in Outstanding Death 
Claims, 1904 - : - - 119,296 
Total Payments to Members and 
their Beneficiaries, - , 61,000,000 





Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 
the very best agency contracts. Address Agency 
Department—Industrial Agents, Address Provi- 
dent Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 
307, 300 Broadway. New York. 


Handsomest, Lightest, 
Best Luggage 


MADE BY 


LZf__ I R 
See 
=? LT 


| 
| | 161 BROADWAY. 
688 BROADWAY. 


















Wardrobe Trunks. 





ST. DENIS 


Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable C , Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
—e and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
° —— 

WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 





COMES A TIME 


When Coffee Shows What It Has Been Doing. 


“‘ Of late years coffee has disagreed with me,” 
writes a matron from Rome, N. Y. “Its lightest 
punishment was to make me ‘ logy’ and dizzy, and 
it seemed to thicken up my blood, 

“ The heaviest was when it upset my stomach 
completely, destroying my appetite and making 
me nervous and irritable, and sent me to my bed. 
After one of these attacks, in which I nearly lost 
my life, I concluded to quit and try Postum Food 
Coffee. 

“It went right to the spot! I found it not only 
a most palatable and refreshing beverage, but a 
food as well. 

“ All my ailments, the ‘loginess’ and dizziness, 
the unsatisfactory condition of my blood, my 
nervousness and irritability, disappeared in short 
order and my sorely afflicted stomach began 
quickly to recover. I began torebuild and have 
steadily continued until now. Have a good ap- 
petite and am rejoicing in sound health, which I 
owe to the use of Postum Food Coffee.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, “ The Road to Wellville,” 
found in each pkg. 








SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 
Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 





Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


Photo Electrotupe Engraving 60 


DESIGNERS and .’. 
“, ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Telephone, 1704 John, 
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Ready-To-Eat, SING Na 
‘ | \ | 
A PERFECTLY COOKED RICE-MALTED 
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If BALDNESS 
were caused by 


DISEASE, 


a Cure would have long 
ago been found. 


By exercising the arms, we build up 
muscle—zot by outside applications of 
medicine. The arms, the body and the 
lower limbs can be exercised at will — 
but the sca/p requires mechanical aid. 
Exercise makes the blood circulate, 
lack of exercise makes it stagnant. 
The Vacuum method is the kind of 
exercise that makes the blood circulate. 
It gently draws the rich blood to the 
scalp and feeds the shrunken hair roots. 
This causes the hair to grow. It is the 
simple, common-sense principle of 
physical culture applied to the scalp. 


Our Guarantee 
(backed by the Bank): 


We will send you by prepaid express an 
Evans Vacuum Cap, allowing you ample 
time to prove its virtue, and all we ask 
of you is to deposit the price of the ap- 
paar sea in the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis 

uring the trial period, subject to your 
own order. If you do not cultivate a 
sufficient growth of hair to convince you 
that this method is effective, simply 
notify the bank and they will return your 
deposit. All orders are sent through the 
bank. We have no traveling agents or 
representatives. 


A sixteen - page book, _ illus- 
trated, will be sent you free. 


Evans 
Vacuum 
Cap Go. 


653 
Fullerton 
Building 





St. Louis 































BAUSGH 8 LOMB 


Plastigmat 


the highest achievement of 
the lensmaker’s art. Makes 
perfect pictures where others 
fail. When fitted with the 


Volute Shutter 


an ideal outfit for any camera. 
Specify Plastigmat and Volute 


when ordering your Camera. 
They are supplied on all makes. 
Catalog Free. 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 



















FINANCIAL 
ORGANIZED 1856 


The National Park Bank of New York 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres't; STUY VESANT bm Vice- 
Pres't; GILBERT G. THORNE, Vice-Pres’t; JOHN C. McKEON. 
Vice-Pres’t; JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, Vice-Pres’t ; EDWARD JJ. 
BALDWIN. Cashier; WILLIAM O. JONES, Ass’t Cashier; FRED- 

ERICK 0. FOXCROFT, Ass’t Cashier; WILLIAM A. MAIN, Ase’t 
Cashier; MAURICE H. EWER, Ass’t Cashier. 

DIRECTORS :—Joseph T. Moore, Srayvesnat Fish Geom 5 
Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Rockhill otts, 
August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis 4 Appleton, John 
Jacob Astor, George Frederick Vietor, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Isaac 
Guggenheim, John E. Borne, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Gilbert G. 
Thorne, John C. McKeon. 


Sound, conservative first 
mortgages on improved 
realty. We examine every 
security and know every 
borrower. We make our 
loans with our own money 








and turn them over com- 
pt. In 28 years we have learned how to se- 
Fect hovel ney = No one now handling yonga 
as had more experience. We 
you the benefit ~ that ‘experience. The quality of the securi- 
ties now ou hand has never been surpassed. Highest 
references. Write for circulars and full information free. 


PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence, Kan. 
OUR CUSTOMERS 

34 YEARS wive TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
NEES 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
EL'SWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, 
Home Established 1871. Iowa Fails, Iowa. 
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An Audit by our Company is al- 
ways a means of Protection against 
Faulty Book-Keeping. Our Reports 
are often intended, however, for the 
use of those who need accurate In- 
formation about the Condition or 
Earnings of a Business which is for 
Sale. In connection with these Ex- 
aminations for Financial Purposes, 
we also make Engineering Apprais- 
als, if desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Sys- 
tems of Calculating Costs, and other 
Book-Keeping Economics, are intro- 
duced in Business Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are 
absolutely confidential. 

THE AUDIT COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
New York Life Building. Arcade Building. 


$250,000.00 
WABASH 5% NOTES, 


Due May 10th, 1907, 
TO NET 4” Per Cent. 


Thomas L. Manson & Go., 


71 Broadway, New York. 


Members of New York & Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Private Wire to Saranac Lake during the Season. 
Telephone, 1887-90 Cortlandt. 


Harlem Savings Bank, 


2279 and 2281 THIRD AVE. 








Organized 1863. 

Due Depositors, J uly Ist, 1905, $14,480,047.37 
Surplus, - - - - 945,132.94 
OF. FICERS. 

Thomas Crawford, - - President. 
VICE- PRESIDEN TS. 


William E. a William B. Reed. 





Thomas R. Eber Secretary. 
Fred@d’k M. Gallagher, Asst. Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

TROMAS CRAWFORD, WILLIAM CO OLLE 

WILLIAM E. TROTTER, CHARLES %y EIRC 

GRANVILLE F. DAILEY, FRANK k., WISk, 

ISRAEL C. JONES, JAMES R. SENIOR, 

AUGUSTUS GAREISS, M. J. ENNIS, 

SICHARD WEBBER, WILLIAM T w+ oaadel 
WILLI on B. REED, HENRY B. P 


JOHN J, BELL, JOHN F, STREVES, 





1875 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 
Loans upon Real Estate. 


DIVIDENDS 


Office of the 
PHENIX INSURANGE COMPANY. 
Bro magn, B. Y., July 10, 1905. 
a z DIVIDEN 

The Board of Digectors has this day , the Semi-annual 
pividena of FIVE PER ¢ CENT. OR), | Sen on demand at the 
branch office of the Company, N liam Street, New York 
City, to stockholders of record on this date 
CHARLES F. KOSTER, Secretary. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. CO., 


71 Broadway, New York. 


30th YEAR 











The Board of Directors of the Louisville and Nashville Raiiroad 
Company this day declared a semi- — dividend of three (3%) 
per cent., payable on and after August 10, 1905, to such as shall be 
registered stockholders of the company at 8 o'clock P.M. on July 

8 

The stock transfer books will close at 3 o’clock P.M. on July 2ist, 
1905, and re-open at 10 A.M. on August 10th, 1905. 

E. L. SMITHERS, Ase’t Treasurer. 
June 29th, 1905 . 





New York, June 2ist, 1905. 


ya ty of ay of the New York, Ontario and 
Western Railw ay Co mpge nares this day declared a divi- 
dend Cy ONE AND ONE-HALF R CENT.upon the common 
stock, out of the earnings for Hy a — ‘June -_ i peeette 
on a July Sist, 1905, to stockholders of record on July 2ist, 
ransfer Books will be closed at 3 o’clock P. < on a uly 2ist’ 
1905, and re-opened at 10 o’clock A. M. on guy 31st. 
R. D. ABD Secretary. 


AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY. 

A dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and 
an Extra Dividend of Three Quarters of a Dollar per 
share will be paid on Saturday, July 15, 1905, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Friday, 
June 30, 1905. 

The Transfer books will be closed from July 1 to July 


14, 1905, both days included. 
WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
-GRAPH COMPANY. 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on July 1, 1905, at the office of the Treasurer 
in New York, will be paid by the Manhattan Trust 
Company, 20 Wall Street. 
WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


GREENE CONSOLIDATED 


GOLD COMPANY 
DIVIDEND No. 3 


24 Broad Street, New York, July 14, 1905. 

The Greene Consolidated Gold Company has declared DIVI- 
DEND No. 3 OF TWO PER CENT. (2%) on the capital 
stock of the Company, payable July 15, 1905, to stockholders of 
record at t close of business on Friday, July 14, 1905. 

JOHN H, MARTIN, Assistant Secretary, 
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UNITED COPPER COMPANY 


COMMON DIVIDEND No. 1. 


The directors of the United Copper Company have declared a 
regular dividend of ¢ of one per ceat. and an extra afyidend of 
of one per cent., making 1 per cent. or $1.C0 per share on the com- 
mon stock of the United Copper Company, payable July 31, 1905. 

Books close July 20, 1905, at 3 P.M., and reopen August 1, 1905, at 
10 A.M. 

ARTHUR P. HEINZE, 


Vice-President. 
31 Nassau Street, New York. 
July 10, . 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 

42 Broadway, New York, July 6th, 1905. 
The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber Company 
has this day declared a regular quarterly dividend of TWO PER 
CENT. on the Preferred Stock of this Company, from the net 
earnings for the fiscal year beginning April 1st, 1905, to Stockholders 

of record at 3 P. M. July 25th, 1905, payable August 15th, 1905. 
The Preferred Stock Transfer Books will close 3 P. M. on Tues- 
day, July 25th, 1905, and reopen at 10 A. M. on Wednesday, August 


16th, 1905. 
JOHN J. WATSON, Jr., Treasurer. 


Sore eveS Pr ISAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 


INSURANCE 
18651 THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 














Assets, Jan. ist, 1006, # $37,071,207.57 
Liabilities, «= * 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, « > * ° 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
New YorRK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, ‘ 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York 








THOROUGA INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss 
or Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


L B.. BRAINERD, President and Treasurer. 
F. » ALLEN, Vise-President. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 





Pesete. Jan. 1, 1905, ba $35, 324 422. 22.73 
$3,686, 1:26. sa38 


we rates, ane values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Oxtice. 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS, 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1905. 
$25,457 ,929.45 
LIABILITIES, 22,905,552.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





ASSETS, 





George Ade with his knowledge of slang, 
has written some very entertaining books. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
with its knowledge of the life insurance 
business, has written over $430,000,00¢ 
of new insurance during a single year. If 
insurance is a good thing for others, why 
not for you? It ought to be an inspiring 
thought that by means of the insurance it 
is possible to obtain through The Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, even in 
case of death, the beneficiary will be pro- 
tected from financial suffering to the full 
extent of the sum named in the policy. 









TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for making 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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"fubaltnaige 


OF NEWS ORK 


iw an established record for progressive- 

ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 
contracts. It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEATVRE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office. 





— Tn, 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1904, $31,707,626.06 
Liabilities, ‘ » 28,268,597.58 


Surplus, " - $3,439,028.48 





STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President. 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building, 


GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent. 


MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


AtLantic Bumpine, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 


IN8URE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres’t. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 








BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 Broadway. - . * New York 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


$17,500,000 


JOHN TATLOCK, President. 





Assets, 





